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Chapter I 

PREFACE 

T his book is fnll of useful suggestions; it wall save 
you. time ; it wall explain many points that take a 
long time to learn ; but you must work. Practical, 
steady work, first adequate to your primary knowledge, 
progressing, continuous. That is your best book. Then 
comes the book of instructions. Begin and follow up 
your work step by step. Do not feel overconfident, as it 
generally ends bad. In speaking of books of instruction, 
do not forget that you are your own first book, be it in 
Art, in Sciences, in Music, or any other branch of work. 
Books show you the way, but you must do the wwk. 
Books help you in acquiring knowledge, much as the 
hammer helps in driving a nail, but you must do the 
hammering. 

This book is written for instructive purpose, for the 
student, for the person interested in art and interested 
to know how to learn it. Artists require no books but 
even artists often need being refreshed in some stages 
of their work. 

I therefore have given here much elementary work for 
the students, and toward the end of the book I have 
written on matters that interest also the advanced work- 
er. There is no end to the learning and in these later 
pages the artists may find useful pointers and good sug- 
gestions pertaining to mechanical part of his work. 

If you wish to learn, begin in an easy manner, the 
same as children begin from the first grade reader, and 
in this way you will not become discouraged over your 
unsuccessful attempts. At first, copy a simple object— 
a tree, a flow^er, fruit, etc.— and do not have the .pre- 
sumption that because your will is strong and you are 
determined to do things, you have ability to do so. Ee- 
member also that any subject can hardly be too simple 
'’or have too little materials, as there is in everything 
eq,ough matter for good compositions. It is better, as I 
mentioned before, to measure your own ability and start 
from the bottom, rising gradually to subjects more and 
more difficult. Do not consider any subject too common 
for your efforts. All intricacies and perplexity in your 
wmrk are hindrances to progress. Consequently, it is 
prudent to use the efforts which obviate such difficulties. 
What you see and learn from copying your first easy 
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paintings will be a great help in your future work. 

The efficieney of an artist depends largely on his vivid 
recollections of form and effects gained during his study. 
You have been taught in school that the shape of a cer- 
tain state is square and that the shape of another state 
is oblong, etc., and you can now reproduce those shapes 
from memory and without any effort. The same can be 
said of an education in art. You will be able to draw 
those flowers, fruits, trees or figures with which you are 
familiar with a competent knowledge of form, and, the 
more the variety of your studies, the more general will be 
your ability as an artist. The result will be that the ex- 
perience gained in your primary studies will help you in 
understanding your present work, and you gradually will 
arrive at a better knowledge and feeling of art. 

If you are a beginner and have no opportunity to 
frequent a school or receive good lessons, this little book 
will give you good directions for preliminary study and 
you will no doubt derive enough benefit for the few cents 
spent on the purchase. Consider that a term of lessons 
at an art school may cost you hundreds of dollars and 
the benefit you receive may not be much more than the 
knowledge you acquire from this book. The general hints, 
recipes and information I have given here were learned 
by long experience and study. 

D. M. CAMP ANA. 

Chapter II. 

OIL PAINTING 

O IL PAINTING differs from water color painting in 
the fact that while water colors are transparent 
and stain only, oil colors are opaque or body colors 
and cover all other colors or designs underneath. In oil 
painting, jom. are able to apply a dark color over a light* 
one as well as a light color over a dark one. You can 
intermix and blend all colors without difficulty and with 
good .success. ' . . 

. If the features in the portrait you are painting are 
not correct, the eyes too high for instance, you can cover 
up the defect and paint those eyes a trifle lower. If the 
sky in your landscape is too dark, you may apply a lighter 
tone over the first one, etc. Such changes could not be 
done with water colors unless you mixed white with 
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tliem, and even with white the -changes would not pro- 
duce a good transparent result. 

With oil colors, every thing is possible, as their opaque 
nature' will cover all former tints. White is the general 
color used to lighten tones, though of course, 'any light 
shade can be utilized.' If you have for*instance, a blue 
sky to paint, take a good blue, say for instance, Cobalt 
Blue and add as much White as necessary to attain the 
shade desired. If you wish to paint a pink rose, take , a 
Carmine, or Lake, and add -White until you. have a good 
color that is satisfactory to -your, present purpose. In- 
other words, a dark color mixed, with a light one will 
make a medium shade. The' addition of oil or turpentine 
will not make the color lighter, .though it will eventually 
make the q%Iot thinner. 

Colors for oil painting are generally bought in collaps- 
ible tubes, that is, tubes made of thin lead and well 
closed. The colors are taken out at the opening by press- 
ing the tube with your fingers, and such tubes must be 
kept closed so as to preserve the freshness of the color 
within. If you keep the tube open the color will take on 
a skin, will partly dry, and clog the opening of the tube. 

Oil colors applied over canvas will dry within- five to 
ten days, according to the weather and to the thinness 
of the coating, and can be dried in a day or two if a 
trifle of seccatif or drier is mixed with them while you 
paint. A little turpentine as a thinner will help in drying 
also, while by using boiled linseed oil as a thinner, the 
colors will keep open ten days or more. 

We mention a thinner, and in order to make the matter 
more easily understood by students, will add that colors 
taken direct from the tubes are thick and Gfteiitimes too 
thick to work well on the canvas. A thin medium is 
^’therefore used and kept on the palette in a small re- 
ceptacle. 

%Yliile painting, the brush is often moistened in this 
receptacle and the mixture mixed in with the colors. 
A good many artists have individual ideas as to the kind 
of thinning mediums to be used, as, for instance, specially 
refined boiled linseed oil, poppy oil, nut oil, turpentine 
or essence of Petroleum. 

One which gives good satisfaction is even parts of 
refined boiled linseed oil and turpentine mixed together. 
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TMs medium works smoothly, dries in a short time, and 
does not give the picture such a strong gloss as the pure 
oil will give. If a quicker dryer is desired, add a drop 
or two of a good seccatif or dryer, which you will find 
mentioned in the chapter on different articles and mate- 
rials used in oil ptinting. Having the colors squeezed out 
in small heaps all around the palette, the yellows with 
the yellows, the reds with the reds, blues with the blues, 
all in a row near the edge of the palette, and having your 
thinning medium in its receptacle well fastened to the 
wooden palette, you can now begin to paint. 

Chapter III. 

TECHNIC 

I T IS established that the old masters of four or five 
centuries ago were compelled to make their own 
colors and canvases, as in those days there was not 
much commerce in such materials and students or appren- 
tices in art received their instruction from their teacher 
not only in drawing and painting, but also in the making 
of the necessary articles used for such paintings. 

It is also noted that those old masters used only good 
materials which were the very best, and they allowed 
the proper time for the making of their necessities. 
Modern manufacturers have adopted new minerals, oil, 
etc., which are still in the experimental stage, while other 
dealers use substitutes or cheaper grades of material and 
try in every way to do the things in a less expensive form. 
The better quality of materials used by the old masters, 
where everything was timed, hand-made, and properly 
manufactured may account for the everlasting freshness 
of their old paintings. 

Most of the old colors were made from natural earths — 
Terra Rossa, Terra Yerte, Raw and Burnt Sienna, Raw 
and Burnt Umber, etc. — found in different locations, and 
also from several vegetable preparations which time coufd 
not alter. Modern chemistry has found new methods in 
things, no doubt much cheaper, but nobody dares say as 
yet that the materials are an improvement on those used 
by the old artists or even as good. 

In looking over old masters, we find, for instance, that 
the technic of Titian, Rembrandt and Raphael was so 
particularly good as to produce pictures which though 
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five hundred years old or more, are still now in 'a beanti- 
fnl state of freshness and will be finely preserved for a 
good many centuries to come. On the other hand, paint- 
ings of contemporary masters have cracked and changed 
to a muddy and dark tone within only twenty-five years 
from the time of their production. We would mention, for 
instance, paintings by Monchasky, by Sargent, by Bou- 
guereau, etc., all strong representative artists of the pres- 
ent time, of whom the writer has seen paintings already 
badly altered and cracked. The ability to produce works 
that will be always fresh, always alike and perfect is 
called good technic. The word technic in art also includes 
the way of apptying the colors, a way that may be free 
from mechanical appearance, that may show control of 
color and brush without tinkering or uncertainty. 

Many artists' method of producing valuable work is 
by working with an abundance of color in the brush and 
applying such color freely, while other artists proceed 
with well diluted and thin colors. 

The different methods and the material used for the 
paintings are all included in the general meaning of the 
word technic. A good many artists consider the canvases 
sold by manufacturers to be the cause of the cracking 
and altering of the colors. They say that the material 
used to make those canvases is of a cheap quality, and 
therefore prepare their own canvases. 

Too much stretching of the canvas wall draw the 
threads apart and spoil the canvas. 

There are also artists that prepare a few of their prin- 
cipal colors, their own oils and varnishes. They do their 
utmost to have their materials perfect so as to obtain 
durability, freshness unaltered — in short, perfect technic. 

, All of these topics should be of particular interest to 
students in oil painting. They are nseful to them in their 
own work and may help them also in the judging of 
paintings in general. 

In going through an art gallery of paintings, it will 
not be unusual to hear connoisseurs say: ‘‘This artist 
has a wonderful technic,’’ as, for instance, was the case 
in Boeklin’s painting. This artist was very poor and was 
compelled to prepare most of the materials for his paint- 
ings. No doubt his knowledge in this direction helped 
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him to produce such beautiful color effects. You may also 
hear of another artist having a poor technic. These ex- 
pressions are nothing but the appreciation of good school- 
ing in the handling of effects with mastering precision 
and with freshness of color and. brush. 

Some of the modern artists have adopted a method of 
painting with a brush stroke, with thick touches, heaping 
one color over the other, making a rather rough surface 
over the canvas. There is no doubt that a good picture 
can be attained with this or any special method or style, 
but such thick masses of colors are not conductive to per- 
fect technic nor to a long life of their pictures. To work 
broadly is as correct as to work in a very finished style, 
but broadness should not mean roughness and it will be 
preferable for students to attempt at first the more fin- 
ished style, as the other can be easily mastered later on. 

The writer himself, desiring to paint a picture and 
finding at hand an old piece of canvas used before for 
sketching (having already considerable thickness of ’ 
color), covered up those sketches with an even, coating 
of zinc white oil colors, allowed it to dry very well and 
painted over it a portrait of a member of his family. 
It was a very successful picture, good in color and draw- 
ing and a much appreciated work. The colors under the 
painting seemed to give depth of tone to the present 
picture and the technic was considered very good. How- 
ever, about fifteen years later a little white cross appeared 
over one of the eyes and looking more closely a number 
of small cracks in a form of crosses or stars were discov- 
ered coming out all through the canvas and in a few 
months the picture was all cracked and beyond repair. 
It took fifteen years for the color to^dry and shrink com- 
pletely, causing the trouble which was the result of too 
great thickness of colors. 

The application of a color on the canvas, covered by 
other applications of a different color with slower capac- 
ity of drying will be one reason for the damage. 

While the first application may be in Yellow, etc., and 
the succeeding ones in Blue or Bed, etc., the first colors 
may dry slower than the second one and cause the 
cracking. 

Varied colors require varied lengths of time to dry and 
it is always safe to give plenty of time! The varnish may 
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also be too sensitive to the humidity of the air and expand 
or shrink according to the atmosphere, causing the crack- 
ings. The medium used in painting may not be correctly 
boiled and may absorb humidity. These reasons will ex- 
plain to the student how particular the work is in itself 
and how much care it requires to bring your picture to 
good success. I always advise to use a moderate amount 
of color over the canvas so as to facilitate any correction 
you may wish to do at a later time. 

Chapter IV. 

PAINTING 

C HILDREN perceive colors more quickly than grown 
persons. They also show more interest in strong and 
bright shades, such as yellow, red and blue. At a 
later age they will more easily differentiate between 
strong and harmonious coloring in proportion to their 
education and feeling. This attraction of color explains 
perhaps the strong desire shown by students to begin 
handling colors even before they have a knowledge of 
drawing. 

In looking at nature, color undoubtedly produces the 


strongest impression. Let us not lose sight of the fact 
that form is the main thing and though form is more 



Some paint standing, others paint sitting down. There is no rule. 
The main thing is to follow the rule as to light. 
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closely associated beauty than color, yet color has a 
greater emotional power than form. 

Students should not begin to apply colors unless they 
have a good drawing of the subject, lightly but correctly 
made on the canvas. The drawing can be done with soft 
lead pencil or charcoal, the former being preferred, as the 
charcoal often interferes with the cleanliness of the colors. 

We presume this picture is to be on canvas, which 
should be well applied on a stretcher or well pinned on a 
flat wooden board. Place such a stretcher on a fairly solid 
easel and have the top part of the picture slightly lean- 
ing backward, as in this position the canvas will receive 
a more direct and proper light. 

If you paint while standing, have the canvas raised 
to a height that may be proper to the size of your person, 
so as to avoid exertion, and if you paint seated, place 
the canvas lower accordingly. Returning to the drawing 
of the subject to be painted, we would advise students 
to do their drawing on paper and transfer it after- 
wards on the canvas by means of impression paper or 
graphite paper, or even by rubbing some soft crayon be- 
hind the drawing and tracing over the design afterwards 
with any sharp point. (See Chapter VI.) 

Of course there are students who are able to draw 
directly on the canvas, but students unable to do so may 
follow the suggestion given, as the first line left by the 
traced impression is very delicate and still sufficient to 
guide your color application. 

If you copy from nature, as, for instance, a portrait 
or a still life subject, such as fruit, flowers, or any group, 
and are painting in the studio, see that the light comes 
from one side only, be it from window, door or skylight, 
as two or more conflicting lights coming from different 
directions will make it more difficult for you to under- 
stand the light and shadows. 

If you are painting out of doors, this special light 
cannot be controlled. However, in both cases the student 
should remember that the sun is moving around and that 
the light changes accordingly. An out-of-door artist can- 
not work more than two hours in succession on a special 
effect, as after such a time the light has changed. He must 
return at the same time for several days in order to find 
the same light or atmosphere and gradually finish his can- 
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vas. Sunrise and sundown effects, of course, are more 
changeable, and artists make only a number of sketches 
so as to familiarize themselves with color and suggestion 
of form to refer to when they make up and finish their 
important pictures. Light does not change very much in- 
doors, and, unless the sunlight enters the room, the stu- 
dent has a fairly uniform, even light for six hours or 
more. If possible, paint near a north window and have no 
strong reflections from other houses. As stated above, 
these advices are very essential in painting from nature, 
but not so necessary if you copy from another picture 
which is flat and needs no special light. Having your can- 
vas placed and your proper light, you will now come to 
the coloring. 

Have your wooden palette well balanced on your thumb. 
Take the colors which you deem most necessary for the 
picture you wish to accomplish. 

In another chapter of this book I have given a number 
of color combinations for the painting of special subjects, 
but it would be impossible to guess at this moment what 
students intend to reproduce in colors and, of course, they 
must use their own judgment and learn by experience. 


^ " |F:. 


AImve illiistratlon shows how a profossional artist holds his paletto, brush* 
mahl stlrk s»nd oil cui>. -With the other hand he paints. 


f , t 



If your painting is to he a country landscape, with 
trees, grass, mountains, etc., it is understood that you 
should have a variety of greens, blue and yellows in your 
palette and have them well distributed, one next to the 
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other, near the edge of palette. Burnt Sienna, Van 
Dyke Brown for trees, trunks and branches. Blue for the 
sky and a large supply of White on one end of the palette. 

Remember that the center of the palette is always kept 
for the intermixing of the colors and therefore your tube 
colors should be away from the center and near the edge 
of the palette, opposite the side that you keep near your 
body. 

If your painting is to be a figure, you must have the 
flesh tones, such as Terra Rossa, Vermilion, Burnt Sienna, 
Carmine, Naples Yellow, Terre Verte, Cadmium Yellow, 
Cobalt Blue and plenty of White. 

For clothes, background and accessories completing the 
picture, you must have colors according to need. Your 
colors at hand, fasten the small receptacle with the oil at 
one corner of the palette and pour into it a mixture of 
equal parts of refined boiled linseed oil and spirit of tur- 
pentine. This is for the dipping of your brush when the 
colors are too thick, as this mixture is only used for the 
thinning of such colors. 

The brushes needed in oil painting are considerably 
more than those used in water color painting, as with 
the latter the brushes can be easilyy washed in water and 
used again. Brushes filled with oil colors take consider- 
able time to be cleaned and, unless strict economy is 
necessary, the student should have at least six or more 
in the same hand which holds the palette. Two half -inch 
brushes, two one-fourth-ineh brushes, and two one-eighth 
of an inch, with one small liner, is as modest a supply 
as can be had. By having more brushes, less time is lost 
in cleaning and this point alone is a strong one. Have 
now an armrest stick, one sold for the purpose or any 
stick ready at hand. This stick is held in the hand hold- 
ing the palette and the brushes ; it is always placed over 
the top of the painting and your working hand may rest 
on it. The arm-rest stick is not always a necessity, but 
it is very much used by all artists so as to insure a more 
accurate touch of the brush. Having your canvas at 
hand, your colors well distributed in the wooden palette, 
medium on the receptacle, brushes and rest stick, you 
may now begin painting. 

In working indoors or, as more generally expressed, in 
the studio, the students should sit so that the light may 
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come from, tlie left side, because with the left light the 
working hand and arm will not cast a shadow in front of 
their work. They should also avoid sitting with their back 
toward the light as their body will cast a shadow on their 
work. If there are two windows in the room, one should 
be closed. Look at the subject you are copying, straight 
and direct, and do not lean over to look at it from the left 
and right side, lest you get a wrong idea of its form. 

Chapter V. 

METHOD 

H aving explained in another chapter the material 
required for the painting, and assuming you have 
the subject to be painted well drawn on the can- 
vas, begin by applying the darkest and largest masses 
of colors, as those are the most seen and are also the 
controlling spots in the picture. 

As this book is read by a good many students having 
no previous experience in oil colors, I shall be thorough 
and elementary in explaining every ifttle detail. 

If you paint a broad-sized mass of color, use your larg- 
est brush. If you paint small masses or details use your 
small brushes. With the brush, take the color wanted by 
dipping the brush into the color itself. Then stir it up in 
the center of the palette until your brush is properly sat- 
urated with it. Should you wish to mix two or more colors 
together, take two colors and mix them in the center of 
the palette. If the color is too thick, dip your brush 
lightly in the oil receptacle and stir up the color with it. 
The brush will do the mixing and in painting use the 
brush in a flat way and not on the side or the edge. Turn 
it on one side and then on the other, take more color and, 
if necessary, more oil, and then apply on the canvas, etc. 

1 have mentioned above that it is more appropriate to 
paint the darkest and broadest colors first and to come 
gradually to the lighter and lighter shades. It is also 
advisable to begin the painting by using thin colors; that 
is, by using colors well diluted with a medium, so that it 
will dry easily. This also makes it easier to apply other 
shades over the first one. This method is adhered to by 
artists and it is the easiest and best way to begin, avoid- 
ing difSculties and following the simple method, which is 
also the quickest. 
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It is necessary that the student cover the whole picture 
before beginning to work up the details. To be more 
clear, if you paint a landscape, you should sketch down 
not only the foreground, but also cover the background, 
the sky, the trees, etc., all in a sketchy way. It will be 
easier for you then to have a clear general understanding 
of the whole picture. You will see which part appears to 
be too dark or too light and can correct afterwards the 
different faults accordingly. 

If, for instance, you paint and finish the foreground 
before you apply the background or the sky, you may 
find, when you come to apply the background and sky, 
that the foreground that you painted before looks alto- 
gether too light or too dark. Be sure to sketch all parts 
and you will proceed in a much easier way when you 
come to the details. Paint by using your brush with a 
fiat, downward stroke. Do not overwork these general 
sketches. More accurate finishing touches will come at 
a later application. The student will notice that fresh 
colors mix well together and produce a variety of tints. 

When your sketch is complete, place your canvas in a 
dry and airy place and allow a few days for a thorough 
drying before you again begin to paint. 

Parents do their children much harm when they speak 
of their wonderful talent for art, for this praise of their 
ability makes the young folks overconfident. At the very 
best, their talent is only a certain tendency toward art, 
much as other students take more interest in geography, 
or arithmetic, or music, or any other science. It may be 
true that they dr a-w and make sketches when they are 
at an early age, but it is also true that a good many 
children at the same early age pick up a new song and 
play it off by ear. But these musical infant prodigies very 
seldom develop into anything great in the musical world. 
They grow overconfident and careless and, though gifted 
for music, they lack the tenacity and perseverance neces- 
sary to learn their art thoroughly. The case is generally 
the same with the art students. They only show a ten- 
dency for drawing and painting when they are very 
young, but in most eases they do not follow studies and 
rules and thus develop into nothing better than very 
mediocre artists. ' 

The brain of a prodigy child is prematurely developed, 
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but a normal cMld will catch up with him by the time he 
is 20 or so and the former child will be no better than the 
normal one in intelligence. 

Chapter VI. 

DRAWING 

I F YOU are fond of art and painting you are bound 
to understand its difficulties, to grow more and more 
interested and to acquire proficiency in due time. 
Before studying coloring, however, convince yourself 
that drawing is the main mast of art. You should give 
a long time to study nature — that is, the drawing from 
nature, figure, landscape, still life, etc. Draw in black 
and wiiite and be partcular about detailing individual 
parts of your subject and, when details are known to 
you, it win be an easy matter to place them together and 
apply the colors. 

if you have attempted to draw a figure, your main 
attention no doubt was given to the head, while the other 
parts of the body were neglected. This is a fault with the 
majority of art students, and this carelessness of details 
will make the picture imperfect. Hands will be cramped, 
clothes will bo stiff and wooden and the general appear- 
ance will be amateurish. Hands and feet are not difficult 
as the features of the head, but the latter are often care- 
fully studied, while the former are not well understood. 

If you consider the study oka nude figure, for instance, 
and imagine a beautiful female head with correct fea- 
tures, but with a short leg or large feet, shoulders not 
in proportion with the other part of the body, your figure 
will be a failure. You may have tried your best to paint 
all parts of the figure equally well, but your lack of prac- 
tice in painting feet, hands, legs, etc., will make you blind 
to all of those faults. It will easily escape your attention, 
but those faults will appear very plain to your critics, 
and will appear clear to you one or two years later when 
you have acquired more knowledge of drawing. 

By drawing and redrawing, your eye will become accus- 
tomed to proportions and you will work freely and, of 
course, more correctly. You simply must educate your 
eye, and this takes study and enthusiasm. 

Eeturning to the study of details, the writer has notieed 
how in a good many art schools students are taught or 
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allowed to sketch in a broad way with charcoal and to 
care very little for details. Students will gain very little 
by this method, as their work will be sketchy, vwill show 
evading of difficulties or concentration. It reminded me 
of an animal painter that always concealed the animaFs 
feet in the tall grass. The reason was that he could not 
paint them correctly. It is safer and more satisfactory to 
have students learn all particulars in a very accurate 
manner in the beginning. Then they can later acquire a 
broader style of their own. 

Chapter Vn. 

OUTHT OF MATERIALS 

I N OIL painting there is a large variety of colors, hut 
not all of them are needed. "While one artist may use 
a certain number of colors, or what is generally called 
a certain palette, another artist may use an altogther 
different variety and produce equally good pictures. In 
the list of colors given here I have concentrated the outfit 
to a limited number of shades, and in this way I hope to 
help the student in eliminating confusion in the selection 
of his colors and materials. There are several makes of 
oil colors. Some are made in Europe and some are made 
in the United States, and, though the colors made in 
Europe are recommended by centuries of trial and suc- 
cess, there should be no reason for not acknowledging 
the qualities of American-made colors. In the writer 
opinion, the domestic colors are good matches to the im- 
ported goods and are very reasonable in price. 

I have given in this chapter a list of the colors, brushes 
and different items which constitute a complete outfit for 
a person beginning to paint in oil, and have also shown 
the different prices accordimg to the different qualities of 
materials. The student can select the outfit aecording to 
the amount of money he wishes to spend. It cannot be 
said that the cheaper outfit is as good as the most expen- 
sive, but more often the former is sufficiently good for the 
beginner to use for the purpose of sketching and learning. 

Pigments in powder form can be bought and a good 
medium can also be purchased. Best quality stand oil and 
rectified turpentine in proportion of 50-50 will be found 
to be very satisfactory. Mix just what you need at every 
sitting and do not have the colors too thin. 
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SINGLE SIZE TUBES 


Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Cbrome Yellow No. 1 
Emerald Green 
Flake Wbite 
Indian Red 
Terra Rossa 
Terra Verte 
Yan Dyke Brown 
Permanent Blue 
Raw Sienna 
Bone Brown 
Raw Umber 


Ivory Black 
Jaune Brilliant 
Naples Yellow 
Payne’s Gray 
Cadmium Yellow (deep) 
Rose Madder 
French Vermilion 
Carmine Lake 
Cobalt Blue 
Indian Yellow 
Cadmium Yellow (light) 
Light Red 

Chrome Green (deep) 


BRUSHES 

2 flat bristle brushes No. 12 2 flat bristle brushes No. 6 

2 flat bristle brushes No. 8 2 flat bristle brushes No. 3 

1 Russian sable brush No. 1 

1 easel 1 bottle refined linseed oil 

1 palette knife .1 bottle turpentine (spirit of) 

1 rest stick 1 wood palette (about 10x12) 

1 oil cup 1 bottle dryer 

1 canvas on stretcher or canvas panel (about 15x20) 

1 wooden or japanned tin box to hold the colors, etc. 

1 bottle varnish 

Information on the cost of colors, brushes and materials 
may be had from the author of this book. 

Chapter VIII. 

QUALITY OF THE MATERIALS 

H aying given the necessary materials for a com- 
plete outfit, we must state that in all materials sold 
you may find a good, a medium and a poor quality 
of materials. The given complete outfit made up of first 
quality oil colors, good quality brushes and oils, with a 
good box and easel costs about $20.00. The same outfit as 
listed, composed of American «oil colors, American-made 
brushes and oils, school easel, a wooden box, etc., will 
cost about $15.00. The same outfit without the box, with- 
out the easel, and without the resting stick will cost only 
$7.50. A student with limited means can use any box at 
hand to hold the materials, doing away with the expense 
of a box. He can also place the stretcher over a table, in 
this way avoiding the expense of an easel and cutting 
down the amount for the outfit considerably. 

A low-priced outfit can also be purchased for amateurs, 
with a wooden box, about twelve varied colors, three 
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brushes, oil and palette, which will cost only $3.50. This 
outfit, of course, has a limited scope, as the number of 
colors is limited and not every subject can be painted 
with them. We are certain that this information about 
the different prices and qualities will be found useful. 
The following list of colors is added for the benefit of 
people doing advance work or wishing to add varied 
shades to the outfit palette: 


General list of colors made by European manufacturers 
but not all at hand 


Amerlfan Vermilion 
Antwerp Blue 
Asphaltum 
Bitumen 
Blue Black 
Bone Brown 
Brown Ochre 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Caledonia Brown 
Cappah Brown* 
Carmine Lake* 
Casael Earth 
Chrome Green 
Chrome Green, light 


Chrome Yellow, orange 
Crimson Lake* 

Chinese Blue 
Cologne Earth 
Cool Korn an Ochre 
Cork Black 
Cremnitz White 
Flake White 
Geranium Lake* 
Emerald Green 
Gamboge* 

Gold Ochre 
Grey Tint 
Harrison Purple 
Harrison Red 


Chrome Green, medium Harrison Yellow 
Chrome Green, dark Ivory Black 
Chrome Yellow, lemon Indian Lake* 
Chrome Yellow, medium Indian Red 
Chrome Yellow, dark Indigo 


Italian Pink 
Jaune Brilliant 
King’s Yellow 
Light Red 
Lamp Black 
Magenta* 

Mauve* 

Megilp 

Mummy 

Naples Yellow, light 
Naples Yellow, dark 
Neutral Tint 
New Blue* 

Olive Lake 
Payne's Grey 
Permanent Blue* 
Permanent Green* 
Purple Lake* 
Prussian Blue 
Raw Sienna 


Colors marked thus (*) are in tubes inches: all other 


Raw Umber 
Roman Ochre 
Rose Pink 
Sap Green* 

Scarlet Lake* 

Silver White 
Sugar of Lead 
Terre Verte 
Transparent Golden 
Ochre 

Van Dyke Brown 
Venetian Red 
Verdigris* 

Verona Brown 
Yellow Lake 
Yellow Ochre 
Zinnoher Green, light 
Zinnober Green, medium 
Zinnober Green, dark 
Zinc White 
colors, %x4 inches 


Alizarin Crimson 
Brown Madder 
Cerulean Blue 


Chinese Vermilion French Vermilion 

Citron Yellow Rose Carthame 

English Vermilion Sepia 

*Size of tubes, %x4 inches. 


Carmine No. 2 
Cobalt Green 
Cobalt Blue 
Extract of Vermilion 
French Ultramarine Blue 


Cadmium Yellow, pale 


Purple Madder 


French Veronese Madder Lake 

Green Malachite Green 

Indian Yellow Mineral Grey 

Lemon Yellow Orange Vermilion 

Lemon Yellow, pale Oxide of Chromium 

Transparent 

*Slze of tubes, %x4 inches. 


Pink Madder 
Rose Madder 
Strontian Yellow 
Scarlet Vermilion 
Viridlan 


Cadmium Yellow, medium Cadmium Yellow, orange 

*Si'ze of tubes, %x4 inches. 


Carmine French Violet Carmine 

*Size of tubes, Vsxi inches. 


Aurora Yellow 


Aureolin P.urni Carmine 

*Size of tubes. Hx4 inches. 


Madder Carmine 


Many shades are discontinued. 


Further information may be had from the author of 
this book. 

Criticism 

It is of very much importance that your work be criti- 
cized and perhaps corrected. Otherwise you will not 
understand your shortcoming and you may work for 
years without good result. To help students having no 
art teacher, I have often criticized their work for a mod- 
erate charge and in this way I have contributed to their 
development and understandiug of art. 
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Chapter IX. 

CANVASES 

T here are inany qualities, sizes and textures of can- 
vases. Some are smooth, some are rough, some are 
white, others are gray or buff. They vary in width 
from one yard to three yards and perhaps more. Some of 
the canvases are absorbent— that is, the preparation they 
have on the surface being jesso and glue priming absorbs 
color very quickly, and other canvases having a different 
preparation — being white and oil priming — absorb the 
color very slowly and require several days longer for the 
drying of the painting. Canvases can be bought at so 
much a yard, but can be bought still cheaper if purchased 
by the roll, which generally contains six yards. Many 
artists buy the canvas already on the stretchers, so as to 
save the trouble of stretching it themselves, while other 
artists buy it by the yard and apply it on the stretchers. 
The stretchers can be bought in pieces and put together 
when needed. There are also very satisactory pieces of 
canvas glued on strong cardboard, and this is very satis- 
factory, as it can be easily handled. There are also card- 
boards covered with a preparation on which the student 
can paint with oil colors. Our advice to students is that if 
they can find a canvas mounted on stretchers they should 
buy it rather than any others. If you cannot find the 
mounted kretchers buy half a yard or more of canvas and 
tack it carefully on a straight wooden board. 

A thick cardboard with the canvas glued on would be 
our second choice and is very good. The academy board, 
having no canvas but a preparation on the surface, is not 
as satisfactory, as the colors grow muddy and dry opaque 
and bad. Masonite boards are good. 

We suggest ^^t^ students, especially beginners, pur- 
chase smooth white canvas. The prices of canvas mounted 
on stretehers are about as follows : $1.00 for a 6x8; $1.25 
for an 8x12; $1.75 for a 10x20; $3.00 for a 20x36; $5.00 
for a 32x40; etc. Prices of good canvas by the yard are 
aboiit as follows : 36 inches wide, $1.25 per yard ; 40 inches 
wide, about $1.50 per yard; 48 inches wide, about $2.50 
per yard. If your purchase is by the roll it will cost about 
10% less. Prices are apt to change according to market. 
Cheaper canvases about 20% less than the good quality, 
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for which we gave prices. 

Stretcher pieces may be bought by the yard in the 
same manner as you, buy yards of moulding to make a 
picture frame. These stretcher pieces are constructed so 
that they can be locked at the corners and have triangle 
wedges for perfect stretching of canvas. They are very 
easily worked. Oval stretchers are only made to order 
and cost considerable. 


Chapter X. 

RECIPES FOR MAKING CANVAS FOR 
OIL PAINTING 

T he coating applied on the surface of a canvas 
used for oil painting is composed of Jesso (Gypsum) 
and Sheet Gelatin glue. Regular animal glue can 
also be used if the former is not at hand. Soak gelaj:m 
in cold water over night, 2 ounces gelatin, 1 quart water. 
In the morning warm over the fire, stirring until the gela- 
tin is dissolved. With this liquid, size the canvas as men- 
tioned on the end of this chapter. Take now 1 part of 
gypsum, 1 part zinc white in powder and 1 part of the 
gelatin solution and stir very well until smooth. If the 
mixture is too thick, add more of the liquid. When the 
wanted consistency is attained, you can begin to apply 
this mixture on the canvas with a big flat brush such as 
the bristle brush used for painting. It is understood that 
the glue size previously applied is well dry. Use a large 
brush and cover the canvas just as you would whitewash 
a wall. Have the coating as smooth as you possibly can. 
Of course, the canvas must be well stretched and nailed 
either on the wall or on the stretcher before you apply 
the two preparations and when you are through with it 
you must allow at least one day for the drying of the 
coating. Whiting and glue can be used but gypsum is 
more reliable. 

If the surface is nice and smooth, the canvas may be 
ready for the painting, but if the coating is too thin, 
another may be applied over the former coating. Use the 
same proportion warmed up. If the liquid is too thick, 
add a little water and mix well. If the first coating has 
left rough parts caused by the mixture, smooth them 
down with a spatula, knife or any flat piece of wood and 
then you can apply the second coating. Factories pass the 
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canvas throngii a roller to make it smooth. I advise to 
prime the canvas before it is put on stretchers. The prim- 
ing is often surfaced and smoothed while wet. A crease 
on the canvas can be smoothed off by warm iron on the 
reverse. Dampen the canvas. 

As mentioned above, the second priming coating is not 
always necessary. The fabric of the canvas used for this 
purpose is generally linen or cotton canvas and preferably 
strong and thick. There are rough and smooth canvases 
to suit the students. We have given the recipe to help 
students in case they would wish to prepare their own 
canvas. This method was used by old masters centuries 
ago and has proved very satisfactory. Some of the old 
masters applied a coating of lukewarm boiled linseed oil 
over the mixture, before beginning the painting— others 
applied a light one of varnish, but it is doubtful if those 
applications would be useful in the end. A thin sizing of 
the sheet gelatin and water to the canvas before the gyp- 
sum application, is always given by particular artists. 
The coating of gypsum is called priming. The coating of 
glue and water is called sizing. Of course for small quan- 
quantity it is hardly worth the trouble of making your 
own canvas as it can be bought at a very reasonable price. 

RECIPES POE OIL 

Oil colors are made by mixing the powdered colors 
with refined boiled linseed oil. To make this oil, purchase 
a good quality of raw linseed oil pure. Pour it into an 
iron kettle and place it on the stove in such a way that 
the kettle will close the hole on the stove completely. 
Cover up the receptacle and see that the fire does not 
touch the oil, as you would have much difficulty in putting 
it out and might easily bimi the house. Have a slow fire, 
the slower the better. When the oil has boiled down to 
half its original quantity, put out the fire and allow the 
oil to cool. This is a good quality of oil used for oil 
colors. In very warm countries in summer time the same 
linseed oil can be made in the sun— that is, it may be left 
in the sun for a month or more until it has evaporated 
to half its quantity. This oil is called stand oil. This 
method has always given very satisfactory oil used for the 
purpose. It is said Rubens varnished his paintings with 
sun thiekened oil, very seasoned and thick and after cen- 
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Venetian sunsets are famous— sky and water, red, yellow, greeni 
almost any colors. 
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turies liis pictures look beautifully fresh. Do not use in 
your pictures the cheap linseed oil used in house painting 
as it will gradually spoil the picture, making the colors 
muddy. 

Chapter XL 

MIXING OF COLORS 

B y MIXING one color with another, the student will 
be able to obtain shades not sold in tubes at the 
stores. If the Eaw Sienna is too subdued, for in- 
stance, you can make it warmer by adding to it a trifle 
of Vermilion. If the Emerald Green is too bright, add 
to it a trifle of Black and you will have softer tones. 
Lighter shades are always made by adding White to the 
other colors, or also by adding any light color to a darker 
one. The beginner will learn that Blue and Carmine 
mixed together will produce a beautiful Violet or Purple 
color. 

Yellows and Blues mixed together make Green; Ver- 
milion mixed with Black will make Brown ; Black mixed 
with White produces a Gray color ; etc. Of course, there 
are countless shades made by intermixing, and the student 
will learn continually by experience, which is the best 
teacher. If in working, the colors are too thick, add a 
trifle of the oil you have in the receptacle fastened on 
your palette. A good many shades are only mixtures 
made up while you work and a good many are also made 
on the canvas by applying one color over the other while 
they are fresh. For instance, if the color you now have 
on the canvas looks too dark, you may apply over it a 
trifle of a lighter shade, provided, of course, that the first 
color is still fresh. Mix the two together on the canvas 
with the brush itself and you wiU have a lighter tone. 

In reading this booklet, and in explanation of different 
points given in the painting with oil colors, you will 
find a good many suggestions for shades and colors made 
in mixing the different tints. If you have a large space 
to cover with an even coating of one shade, you can take 
a certain quantity of the colors needed, put them together 
and with a palette knife stir and amalgamate them well 
until you have a shade to cover your broad space, alike 
and even. One of the difficult tasks not only with stu- 
dents, but artists as well, is to match a certain shade. If 
you can match well, you have taken a great step toward 
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perfect work, for you may then freely copy from nature 
and match not only landscape coloring^ but human flesh 
eolors, etc. Do not (for the sake of saving one or two 
cents) try to use hold-over colors lying on the palette 
from the day before. Use fresh eolors if you wish the 
best results. In fact you should clean your palette of all 
colors at the end of your lesson, as eolors dry and make 
a crust not easily removed. 

Chapter XII. 

THEORY OF COLORS 

A SCIENTIFIC theory of colors teaches us that the 
air is composed of the following eolors : Violet, 
Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange, Red; and that 
these eolors are in such a proportion as to produce a gen- 
eral single color, the White Light which we have every 
day. If you drop a small quantity of water over a sheet 
of paper, and place over such water a drop of red, and a 
drop of blue, and a drop of yellow, yon will notice these 
three colors working into one another and blending to- 
gether, reproudcing the variety of eolors mentioned. 

Scientists support the contention by giving us as an 
example the rainbow where all those seven colors are 
reflected separately on the thin strata of humidity in the 
air. Science teaches also that by having those seven 
eolors painted on a round disk, one close to the other, 
and rotating such a disk with a very quick movement, a 
uniform color is formed which is white. It is further 
stated that real colors do not exist in nature. For in- 
stance, there is no rose that is red in color, no dress that 
is blue, no horse that is brown, etc., but that all objects 
or articles are formed of a special nature which decom- 
poses one or more of the seven colors contained in the 
air. For instance, a certain rose will absorb more of the 
Ted, another rose will absorb more of the yellow, etc., 
in so absorbing, producing a light-wave which, influenced 
by the rays of the sun, will convey the impression of red, 
yellow, etc., to our eye. Of course, that is only one of the 
many theories of science. Our eyes are formed of a sensi- 
tive retina that catches colors just as the ear drum catches 
sound. The same vibration made in our ear by a combi- 
nation of sounds is made in our eye by a combination of 
colors. That is another theory. 
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We spoke of the influence of the sun’s rays on the 
appeaTance of the colors, and while the rose represents 
a hriglit red on the side more illuminated by those sun 
rays, a darker color will be noticed on the opposite side, 
as the sun rays have less power to influence the colors 
in the shadow part. If the li^ht could be closed out 
entirely from one half of the rose you would notice that 
while the half standing in the light is red, the other half 
without the light would be entirely black. Colors there- 
fore must vary in degree of power according to the 
degree of light, as well as according to the power of the 
object to decompose more or less of the Ked, Indigo, 
Green, etc., that are found in the air. Students will very 
often hear the expression, ^varm color and cold color, 
which expression is used very much in painting. This is 
no doubt derived by the warmth made by the fire which 
is yellow in color and contrasted with the opposite tint 
carrying a smaller quantity of yellow. Yellow is the 
warmest color, red the middle, and the blue is called the 
coldest of all. In fact, if you wish to harmonize those 
tliree colors in a certain proportion, you should use one 
part of the yelloiv and two parts of the red and as much 
blue as the yellow and red combined. As you notice, the 
blue is much colder than the red, and still colder than 
the yellow, 'which is the warmest of all. A warm effect 
in painting is therefore a picture with warm colors such 
as yellow, red, etc. By a cold effect is understood a gray- 
is]) or bluish general tone, Beds and warm colors are irri- 
fjil ing, blue and gray are subduing and resting. 

Chapter XIII. 

^ COLORING 

N ot every artist is born a colorist; in fact coloring 
requires study as well as any other point included 
in the production of good 'work such as technic, 
drawing, etc. It is true that some artists feel coloring 
more than others, and some students learn more quickly 
than others how to produce good color effects, but study 
and environment teach to a very great extent. Artists 
born and brought up in such countries as Italy, Spain, 
Mexico and other southern countries, are more apt to 
feel strong eoloring than artists born and brought up in 
northern countries such as Russia, Scandinavia, Canada 
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and the United States. The former have a larger display 
of bright colors among their peasants and also among 
their general decoration, and this is the main reason why 
these artists acquire the habit of colors as they see them 
all the time and it is second nature for them to paint 
those bright colors that they have grown in with. On 
the other hand, artists in northern states are used to 
gray and greenish surroundings and most of their paint- 
ings are of such subdued tone. However, colorism can 
be learned, especially if students will copy pictures with 
good coloring. Of course, it must be remembered that 
bright colors do not make a good painting but that har- 
monious colors will. 

The best colorism in painting is the one that is well 
harmonized. If your value is good and the different 
shades are well balanced, strong color will not be%iissed. 
If a student should habitually paint most of his work in 
a certain tone, or constantly use the same colors, he 
might try to lay aside those colors that he has used too 
much and adopt a palette which carries an altogether 
different selection of colors. This is a good way of learn- 
ing how to color. There are artists whose pictures look 
very much alike. His color effects are not quite satis- 
factory — may be too purplish, the flesh tones too brown- 
ish, etc. He does not seem to be well satisfied with his 
work and still he cannot understand how to improve it. 
He retouches, changes this or that but the result is always 
poor. To such an artist I advise a valuable move — 
Ohange palette entirely. Discard your favorite shades 
and take up a new list of colors. Change aU of the colors 
without exception, and see the result. My advice has 
worked in very many instances— it draws you away from 
bad habits. Your mixtures may make better tones. It is 
like a change of air to your physical being and is well 
worth trying. 

TO STUDENTS 

Every student is endowed with an individual power of 
perception, which in course of time becomes trained and 
developed. This faculty is different in every student, 
hence the large variety of ideas and styles created in 
the formation of their development. Your nature will 
be reproduced in your painting. If your nature is mild, 
mild subjects will be your preference, while the opposite 
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style will be represented by students having an opposite 
feeling. To this variety of feeling is attributed the large' 
variety of styles which, manipulated by the different 
tricks and methods, give the world so many famous 
works. To acquire an art education there are three points 
which the student must learn: form, color value and 
composition. The knowledge of the first two is gained 
by the study of nature, and the third is more the effect 
of your natural feeling, of your inventive power and it 
involves the arrangement of the other two, for instance, 
form and color value. Form may be only a composition 
in black, such as an outline. The second, a tone shade 
in black and white or in colors, and the third a composi- 
tion or a disposition of spaces. It is therefore clear that 
in order to reach perfection in painting, a student must 
have, first of all, a good knowledge of form, of drawing 
in simple lines, of correct proportion. He must have 
good training in light and shade, which will help him to 
learn the construction of the subject; and the student 
will arrive at the stage where he wil Ibe able to work on 
the more complicated object and paint with colors. 

Chapter XIV. 

BRUSHES (See page 21} 

T he brushes mostly used in oil color painting are 
stiff and strong. As the colers to be used are thick, 
it is necessary that the brush be springy and strong, 
and the bristle brush seems to be the one answering the 
purpose better than any of the others. The price of a 
large brush about one and a half inches wide, called 
No. 24, white handle and tin ferrule, is $1.25. For a brush 
one inch wide, .called No. 18, the price is about 75c, and 
for one-half an inch wide, called No. 12, the price is 
about 40c, etc., down to a very small size with limit 
price of about 15c each. There are also more expensive 
brushes used for oil painting called Bed or Russian Sable, 
flat or round. No. 12 of those Russian Sable is about a 
half inch wide and cost about 75c. The No, 8, which is 
considerably smaller, costs about 40c, and so on down to 
No. 1 with a limit of 15c each. Red Sable brushes cost 
about twice as much as Russian Sable. The flat brushes, 
either in the bristle or the Sable quality, are the most 
used, though for some special work some artists use the 
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round shaped brushes. The Badger Blender, or large and 
long haired brush, is often used to blend in colors while 
they are still fresh and soft. The prices of these blenders 
vary from $1.00 on No. 1, which is about one inch broad, 
to $2.50 for the No. 12 blender, which is nearly two inches 
wide. Flat brushes are those which are broad and very 
thin, say about the thickness of a penny and the point of 
the hairs are cut straight, very much as a broom is cut. 
The camel hair brushes used for water color painting, can 
also be used to paint with oil colors when these are 
thinned by a medium, as often is done in working. Those 
brushes being pointed and soft are very handy to paint 
small details. 

It is advisable for students to learn painting with flat 
bristle brushes, as these give very good satisfaction, are 
quickly cleaned, ai'e stronger and can be bought at lower 
price. 

There is also a brush called stippler which is short and 
stiff and has a flat end. They are used in pouncing over 
the fresh colors, hammering one into another for the 
purpose of blending those shades together. These are 
seldom used. 

If the ferrule of your brush is shaky, it is possible that 
the handle has dried. Lay the brush flat under water for 
several hours. Also hammer a tack slightly on the ferrule 
and remove it. 

List of materials used by artists will be sent on request. 
Write the author. 

Chapter XV. 

BLENDING BRUSHES 

T here are a good many styles of ^painting. Some 
are broad, some are smooth, and some are medium 
smooth. Many artists work with the bold stroke of 
the brush and leave such a stroke untouched. Other 
artists after applying different shades, blend them lightly 
together with a clean, broad, dry bimsh, which is blend- 
ing of one shade into the other until the sharpness of 
the different strokes has disappeared. With this method, 
you can make any rough painting look as smooth as you 
want. Do not pounce over the colors but work every 
stroke of the blenders in a long' way and smoothly, barely 
touching the surface of the colors. When the points of 
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the blenders are a little tinted with the colors, clean them 
with a clean dry rag and proceed with the work again 
until yon have the effect desired. 

The writer donbts if too smooth a painting is very 
desirable or necessary, but is giving here the different 
methods, so that students may know by which deviee 
certain effect is attained. 

Large flat brushes, or large sable brushes, can also be 
used for blending instead of badger blenders. Use them 
in a flat way and very lightly. 

As mentioned before, this work can only be done when 
the colors are fresh, because they can then be drawn into 
one another, and this cannot be done with dry colors even 
if they have been applied only a da}^ before. When dry 
they can no longer be stretched and blended. 

In the working up of a sky, for instance, or in flesh 
work, the blending is a very good help and will shorten 
the time that would be required to produce even tints by 
other means. I may also add that oil paintings, especially 


STILL LIFE— This is a simple group but it has strength, good form and balan< 
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when they are very large, such as interior decorative 
paintings on walls and ceilings, are blended and smoothed 
in with large stipplers or brushes, similar to those used 
for dusting your clothes at home, only with shorter and 
better quality hair. Such large paintings require large 
tools, and when the different tints are laid on, the large 
stipplers or stippling brushes are used over them, pounc- 
ing and pouncing from one color to another until the 
desired smoothness is attained. Stipplers are brushes with 
the hair cut straight and even. 

Chapter XVI. 

BRUSH CLEANING 

I T IS very important that brushes used in oil painting 
should be cleaned at the end of your day’s work, or 
at the end of your lesson. If you do not wash them, 
the color will dry and if so, you will find the brush stiff 
and very difficult to clean. This, of course, is a quick way 
of spoiling brushes, but if you should forget to clean 
your brushes, dip them into a little liquid called thinner 
by house painters and leave them for a few hours until the 
color is thoroughly softened. However, brushes will al- 
ways suffer and the student must learn to wash them 
every time before closing up his work. The cheapest way 
of washing them is to wet the brushes in clean water 
and rub them over a good sized cake of soap. Hold the 
soap in the left hand, and with the right hand rub the 
brushes gently on the soap and rinse them in water. Rub 
again and rinse, until you notice that no more color is 
left by the brushes on the soap ; now dry the brushes with 
a clean rag and place them handle down in a glass or 
receptacle of any kind. 

You can wash several brushes at a time if the soap is 
large enough, and when you need them the day after or 
later, you will find them nice and ready. Brushes can also 
be washed in turpentine, lavender oil, alcohol, kerosene 
oil, or gasoline ; but soap is the cheapest and most used by 
artists in oil painting. Sable brushes, which are very deli- 
cate, spoil more quickly if left to dry with the color on. 

Should the student be compelled to leave at short 
notice and have no time to wash his brushes he may dip 
them in water and leave them until the time comes to use 
them again. Do not set them on the hair, as they thus 
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acquire a crooked shape, but lay tbein in the water, and 
this water, will prevent the color from stiffening . the 
brushes. However, make it a rule to wash your brushes, 
as this, work requires only a few minutes, and this is not 
only a very economical ine,tho,d,.but also the. one that will 
.help, you to produce better wmrk.:,, After,, washing .the 
bimshes,., straighten out their hair with, your fingers so that, 
they may dry with a good straight shape. 

Chapter XVII 

SHORTENING AND PERSPECTIVE 

R elative sizes of the part of an object or a scene 
are determined according to the distance from' your 
eje. If you place a finger one inch in front of your 
eye, your finger will cover from your view a mountain at 
a far distance. If the same finger is kept at a yard’s dis- 
tance foom your eye, it will cover but a small part of the 
mountain, and the farther the finger the smaller will be 
its covering power. The reason for this reducing of size is 
the larger and larger scope embraced by your eye accord- 
ing to the larger retiring distance. If you look through a 
small aperture, such as the hole of a needle, you will see 
the whole of a city at a distance, because the power of the 
eye coming through the needle opening, expands more 
and more in that far distance. Objects reduce in size as 
the eye power expands, and though the finger appears 
very large when placed one inch from your eye, its size is 
greatly reduced when placed at a yard’s distance because 
at that distance the eye can embrace a large space at at- 
mosphere, and the finger grows smaller in proportion to 
.that space. ■ ■ 

If you open a fan and turn the narrow part of the 
handle toward your eye and the broad open part toward 
the open space, you will have an idea of the expanding 
power of your sight. It expands from the small point of 
your pupil to a larger and larger space in the form of a 
fan, and the farther the reach, the smaller the article 
will appear. 

If you stand in the center of a straight railroad track, 
two rails appear to run upward and to converge and meet 
at a certain point. They grow smaller and closer together 
the farther they recede, and gradually join at an indefi- 
nite point of the landscape. While the rails rise, the tele- 
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grapli wires appear to descend and gradually join with 
railroad track. The level line begins at the height of 
your eye. What is above your eye slants downward. 
What is below your eye slants upward. Looking at the 
front of a building the cornice vrill slant downward, and 
the down floor will slant upward. These two lines gradu- 
ally converge into one another and these shortening 
impressions are called perspective. These impressions of 
shortening are produced by the vaster and vaster space 
embraced by your eye. In painting buildings, roads, etc., 
the student without training in perspective will have a 
difficult task in finding out the right angles that will 
give the different subjects proper movement and short- 
ening, as perspective is a special study requiring con- 
siderable training and knowledge of given rules. A small 
text book containing fundamental principles will not be 
badly spent money and will be a valuable addition in 
the education of the student. Write the author of this 
book for a free list of books and studies in full colors. 

Chapter XVIIL 

CLOTHES AND DRAPERIES 

S ilks, wools, Velvets, Gauze Clothing, Linens, in fact, 
all the different kind of textiles, have a peculiar way 
of folding, bending and attaching themselves to the 
person or furniture near them. Silk folds, for instance, 
are sharp and with strong sharp high lights, strong shad- 
ows and reflections. Gauze, on the contrary, has very 
delicate lights and shadows, allowing the object under 
them to show through. Velvets have soft folds and round 
edges and with very soft shadows and reflection. Wool 
also is very soft in appearance. 

In painting a picture, the student will always try to 
reproduce those peculitrities so that the observer will 
know at once the kind of textile represented. Paint the 
shadows first with broad long touches of the brush, and 
the more simple the treatment, and fewer the strokes, the 
better will look the subject represented. In observing the 
relation between light and shadows, you will find that 
If the local color of the draperies is warm, the shadows 
will be cold ; while if the general color is cold the shad- 
ows will be warm. For instance, delicate green draperies 
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Idealized pictures are generally painted from 
memory. Sketches can be made from nature 
for form and from such sketches the subject is 
made up. 


SIGHS OF THE POND— Idealized subject painted in grays and 
blues; simple in form. To fit this page, much background had to 
be cut ofi cbangingiithe effect. 
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have shadows of a purplish color ; pink draperies have 
shadows of cold purple. 

Veils are very delicate and must be treated in a simple 
way with reflections of the colors behind them. If a veil 
is covering a personas arm or body, such an arm or body 
must be seen through the delicate fabric of the veil. If 
veiling covers a blue velvet dress, the blue velvet must 
show through, etc. Work all draperies or clothes by be- 
ginning from the dark shadows and going gradually to 
the light. Have crisp touches and texture. Be broad and 
study the characteristic shadows in the subject you are 
painting. 

To represent very transparent veils covering a person’s 
arm or body, paint the effect by using the flesh colors in 
the manner that you would paint flesh tones without any 
veil. When such colors are applied and are still wet, 
paint over the flesh a few long folds, using plain white 
colors, and the effect will be good. Of course, it all de- 
pends on the thinness of the veil. If the veil is not very 
transparent, more white touches are needed. If the veil 
is in some color, such as black, pink, etc., you must use 
such colors for the finishing touches over your freshly 
applied flesh tones. As already mentioned, draperies and 
clothes are much more effective when applied with a 
broad brush and broad touches. Observe the character 
of these special folds you have to paint and try to paint 
them with an abundance of color and careless simplicity. 

Chapter XIX. 

TRACING 

W E HAVE spoken often in this book regarding the 
necessity of drawing things correctly before at- 
tempting to apply the colors. It is useless to say 
that free hand drawing is the most proper way of drawing 
a picture, but as a good many of our readers are students, 
with no training in drawing, it is natural that we should 
teach them a more elementary and perhaps mechanical 
way of taking a good drawing of their model. Of course, 
the method we speak of in this chapter cannot be applied 
to the drawing from nature, as in this case nothing can 
be substituted for free hand drawing. But if the begin- 
ning students have a painting or study for their model 
they may proceed as follows: 
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Place over tlie model that you wish , to reproduce a 
sheet of tracing paper which is very transparent and 
through which you can see all details of the study below. 
Pin the paper at the four corners to keep it from slipping 
off and losing the right position. With a well-pointed 
pencil, outline every little detail showing through this 
transparent paper, and be sure to leave nothing un- 
touched ; remove the tracing paper and you will have the 
drawing of the study absolutely correct. Now place those 
traced designs over the canvas and slip in between the 
canvas and this tracing paper one sheet of what is called 
carbon paper or impression paper. Be sure to have the 
black coating of the impression paper turned toward the 
canvas. Pin the two papers on the canvas very securely 
and go over your traced lines with a fairly sharp pencil or 
with any fine point. Go very lightly over every part of 
the tracing that you made before and then remove both 
papers. If you place the impression paper with the black 
coating toward your tracing paper it will leave no marks 
on the canvas, so you must be certain about this point. If 
you wdsh to copy from nature, the best method is to draw 
the subject on paper, ‘and you can draw and erase until 
you have a correct drawing ; then you can make a tracing 
of that drawing and transfer it on the canvas by means of 
the carbon paper. This method gives you a cleaner draw- 
ing on the canvas, for if you draw directly, there may be 
too many lines which will soil the canvas and interfere 
with your painting. 

Should you find no tracing paper at hand, you may 
use any thin paper which allows your subject to show 
through. You may even pin a paper study on your 
tracing paper, well together, and trace the subject on 
your window pane, as the light coming through the win- 
dow will help you considerably in distinguishing all the 
details to be traced. If you have no impression paper, 
you may shave a sufficient quantity of a soft lead pencil, 
take this black powder with your finger and rub it back 
of your tracing. When you go over the design with the 
tracer, the pencil powder will leave a good impression. 
Crayon or charcoal is also good for the same purpose. 

You can make a tracing paper by sponging bond paper 
with 2 parts absolute alcohol and one part castor oil or 
with half turpentine and half boiled linseed oil. 
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Chapter XX. 

DRAWING SUGGESTIONS 

D E AWING is the writing of shape or form. It helps 
to represent what we see, and to describe the ob- 
ject made by our imagination. A good method for 
a simplified way of drawing from nature, and also from 
fiat models, is the continuous comparison of the height 
of one object with the height of another. Suppose you 
paint a landscape from nature, and at one side of the 
landscape there are a number of trees, and on the oppo- 
site side some mountains. It is very easy to have the 
trees or mountains out of proportion with one another ; 
the mountains may be too high or too low, or perhaps 
too far away from the tree. The best way to settle this 
matter is to hold a pencil horizontally in front of one 
eye (closing the other) at the height of the top of the 
mountain. If the tree appears above the pencil line, you 
know that the tree is higher than the mountain. Accord- 
ingly you must paint it higher. If it does not appear 
above the line of the pencil, it must be painted lower than 
the mountain. You can use the s’ame method to deter- 
mine how close to that special tree a house or a fence, 
or any object should be placed. In this case you hold 
the pencil in front of one eye perpendicularly and keep 
it, for instance, at the farthest branch of the tree. If the 
house line comes under the line of the pencil, the house 
is painted under the tree. If the house remains away from 
the line of the pencil it should be painted away from the 
tree accordingly. This method is similar to a plumb used 
by a house-builder tied to the end of a string. When he 
lowers it from the top of the house, he detects quickly if 
the wall is straight or not. The line of your pencil per- 
pendicular in front of your eye will show you what comes 
under a given point at the top of the picture. If students 
will try and become acquainted with this method of com- 
paring one distance with another they will find drawing 
easier and wiH have more correct proportion in their work. 

Suppose a man is sitting down in a chair and yon are 
attempting to draw him from nature. Hold the pencil 
from the top of the head downward, and you will find 
which part of the body comes directly under the head. 
Another look at him with the pencil held in a horizontal 
way using, for instance, the knee as a point of observa- 
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to reproduce a building or a road, the line of the pencil 
will help you in showing how much the lines are slanting. 
If you paint a group of flowers or fruit, always compare 
the position of one part with the position of the other; 
how high it comes, how far it comes from the rose or 
fruit in the center until you have placed all subjects in 
the right position. It is a kind of measurement similar 
to the comparison between light and shadow, or between 
one color and another. Of course this method can be 
applied also in copying from a painting or from a study, 
only in this case it will be found to work much more 
easily. If you copy from a study, you may use any kind 
of measuring device, as this will give you a good pro- 
portion with a limited amount of work and will help you 
to acquire a degree of mechanical practice which must 
precede theory. 

Chapter XXI. 

VALUE 

I N OIL painting, the word value is much used. In 
looking at a picture, you may express your opinion 
by saying, ^‘the value is good •or the value is bad.’^ 
The meaning of this word is the harmony or the balance 
of the different masses of colors. Suppose you had a 
landscape in a grayish general tone, and you painted on 
one side a bright red flag. This flag would unbalance the 
general effect and the value of the picture would be bad. 
Your eye would be attracted by this bright spot, to the 
detriment of the other parts of the picture, just as in a 
small orchestra made up of violins, the addition of a big 
trombone would cover all the other instruments and spoil 
the effect of the music. 

When you see a painting by Whistler in a very sub- 
dued tone, as for instance, the portrait of his mother, 
where all the colors harmonize with one another, where 
a dark spot on the wall eounter-balances the curve made 
by the body and the color of the curtain, everything 
appears to you at once. This painting has perfect value. 
Paintings by Eaphael, though in strong brilliant colors, 
harmonize well for the reason that the whole picture is 
brilliantly painted, and a spot of red here is balanced by 
a spot of yellow there and the value is perfect. Try to 
avoid too strong an effect of colors and the value will be 
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more easily attained. Copy good pictures for your prac- 
tice work and the good value and the. karmony of colors 
will work themselves into your style of painting. See 
Value, page 42. 

The old masters learned by copying beautiful pictures 
painted by their predecessors, 

PALETTE (See page 11) 

The most used palette for oil painting is the wooden 
palette made of maple or pine or mahogany wood. They 
are very thin, of light weight and the sizes vary from 
seven inches to fifteen inches in length. They may be 
bought either in an oblong form or oval ; the oval-shaped 
palette is perhaps the most popular of the two. Artists 
doing much painting use a larger palette, but students 
will find a twelve inch size sufficiently large. Hold it by 
passing the left hand thumb from underneath and hold 
the narrowest part of the palette toward your body. A 
large palette generally has a weight on one side, and 
when it is on your finger, the weight of the palette will 
be easily balanced and carried. With the same hand you 
must also hold the brushes and the rest-stick. Have the 
colors distributed on the outer part of the palette, that 
is, the part opposite your body, for if you place the 
colors near your body your sleeves and clothes will easily 
disturb and spoil them. On the palette near the thumb 
holding it, you can fasten the oil receptacle, leaving the 
center of the palette clean, as this space is used for the 
mixing of colors. See page 12. 

After your day’s work or your lesson is over, scrape 
off all colors left on the palette with a knife. Bub the 
palette with a piece of rag until it is very clean. Bo not 
leave any color to be used the following day, as those 
colors will dry and on the day after will not be of much 
use. Besides, the expense is very small, and it is always 
better to have fresh colors at every lesson. If you leave 
colors to dry on the palette, they will make a bad crust 
and in time your palette will become heavy, and you will 
have difficulty in scraping off the accumulation of colors. 
If this happens, warm the palette on the reverse over fire 
and scrape the color off. 
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diapterXXn. 

SUGGESTION 

O NE of the most useful practices for students after 
they have a certain training from nature is the 
copying from paintings that are considered good. 
Every painting has a varied effect and perhaps a differ- 
ent technic and style, so that students do not acquire a 
set method of seeing things and the changing from one 
style to the other gives them a very practical experience. 
It is also advisable to copy pictures that may strengthen 
your weak points. For instance, if your coloring is not 
satisfactory you should copy paintings having exception- 
ally good color effects. While, if your drawing or light 
and shadows are too dinky and uncertain, you must copy 
from painting having the broad masses and plenty of 
strength. Do not feel ashamed to acknowledge or exhibit 
your mistakes. Accept the criticisms good naturedly and 
strive for better work. It is also not proper for students 
always to paint subjects that are their strong point or 
what they paint well, for, if they wish to learn, they 
should be ambitious enough to undertake works requiring 
attention and continuous effort. Remember that there 
may be something in you that is not developed and that 
may come out with time and study. 

A long time ago, a boy painted the Samaritan at the 
Well. In looking at the painting, people could not tell 
which was the Samaritan and which was the Well. There- 
fore the young artist marked the two subjects with the 
proper name to indicate which was which. The artist no 
doubt had good sense in doing so. This good sense devel- 
oped later and he became a very well known artist, his 
paintings now selling at a good price. 

Of course it may not be possible for you to obtain such 
a great fame, but you may develop a special ability for 
certain subjects and style of work not dreamed of at the 
present time. You have no doubt heard the story of the 
gentleman who, when asked if he could play the piano, 
answered he could not say, because he had never tried it. 
Perhaps when he tried, and studied earnestly, he could 
play the piano well. Be certain, above all things to avoid 
critieizing the teacher or the book for any bad results. It 
is all up to your strong will, to your tenacity and love of 
art. , . 












o£ landscapes— Simple in compoaiUon 
but effective. 


Three good exeiuples 
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Chapter XXIL 

FLESH COLORING 

Coloring of Face, Hands, Etc. 

T he colors for flesh coloring vary according to the 
styles and ways of seeing by the individual artists. 
While some artists use Terra Eossa for a certain 
effect, another artist will use Light Bed mixed with other 
tints. A god palette for the painting of human features 
is as follows: Burnt Sienna, Vermilion, Naples Yellow, 
Terre Verte, Terra Kossa, Cobalt Blue, Bone Brown, Eaw 
Sienna, Dark Cadmium Yellow, Carmine Lake, Ivory 
Black, Flake White. A fair female complexion may re- 
quire some of those colors, while a man’s strong com- 
plexion may require others, but , taken as a whole, eleven 
or twelve colors are sufficient for all flesh tones. 

If you have followed my suggestions from the begin- 
ning of this book and have drawn the subject correctly 
on the canvas, you may now begin with the coloring. 
The dark shadings are applied at first, as, for instance, 
shadows under the nose, around the eyes, under the chin, 
on the cheeks, toward the ear, or whgrever such a shading 
is noticed by the student. If the figure is a woman and 
the complexion fair, use for your shading Vermilion mixed 
with a touch of Cobalt Blue and White, making the mix- 
ture warm Gray. If the subject is a man with a robust 
complexion, use Burnt Sienna mixed with a trifle of Terre 
Verte and White. Should you wish to alter those shades, 
you can do so by taking small proportions of other colors 
you already have on the palette, as it would be impossible 
here to state the exact quantity of colors needed without 
seeing the person to be painted. Eemember that the 
darker parts are to be painted before the light ones and 
any suggestions of shadings are to be painted at once. 
Having such a color at hand, you can use it also for the 
neck or hands or any part of the person showing flesh 
tone. Use your own judgment as to how far such shadings 
should be painted. Now paint the eyes. If the eyes are 
brown, Bone Brown altered with a touch of Blue may be 
apropriate. If the eyes are gray, Cobalt Blue subdued 
with a touch of Black and White, enough of this latter 
to make it correct will answer the purpose. If blue, Cobalt 
Blue and White with a very small particle of Black will 
give the desired tint. For dark eyes use Ivory Black 
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softened with a trifle of White. 

The student will easily notice that White is a color 
also used to change or lighten all kinds of tints. Now 
begin the hair, but in a sketchy, broad way, as this is 
only a preliminary covering of the canvas and the real 
finishing will come at a later time. Bone Brown mixed 
with a little Dark Cadmium Yellow and Burnt Sienna and 
a little White will give a good foundation for blonde 
hair; gray hair may be sketched with a mixture of Black, 
Cobalt Blue and much White, while black hair is gener- 
ally painted with Black and Cobalt Blue. Notice that in 
the hair there is always a certain gloss, or high tint, pro- 
duced by the oily mixture which is natural to the human 
hair. This gloss is a strong high light and is generally 
seen at the side of the head on the curve between the top 
of the head and the ear. This line serves in rounding the 
shape of the head and is always useful and very effective. 

By painting all the different objects composing the 
picture, and applying the color in a rough sketchy way, 
you will be able to harmonize the whole effect more 
easily. Suppose you paint and finish the face to your 
own satisfaction, and then begin to paint the background 
or the draperies, and these be too strong in proportion 
to the color of the face. The effect would be bad and 
your drapery would affect the painting. It is safer to 
proceed in a general way, doing this and that until the 
painting is roughly covered and to paint the details after- 
wards. The background is generally applied before the 
flesh and in subdued color so as not to interfere with the 
coloring of the subject. For instance, Van Dyck Brown, 
either pure or mixed with Black or Blues, will make a 
rich background for a portrait. A dark Gray is also 
effective and this can be painted by using Cobalt Blue 
and a trifle of Black. Clear colors, such as Beds, Greens, 
Yellows, etc., are too bright and harmful in a broad back- 
ground and it requires a skillful hand to produce a good 
harmony of colors with them. When the background and 
flesh are finished, turn your attention to draperies and 
clothes, and sketch them roughly as you did the other 
parts. Clothes, of course, can be of such multitude of 
shades as to make it impossible to give here adequate 
colors for every one of them. However, especially in por- 
traits, Black and White are the most common shades. 
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For black clothing, use Ivory Black often mixed with a 
touch of Brown and Cobalt Blue. In the painting of gray 
shading, which is often seen in flesh paintings, Terre 
Verte is a very desirable color, and this is psed mixed 
with White. Apply the general flesh tone as" mentioned 
above with occasional touches of Gray, especially around 
the chin or jaws where the beard grows, and blend in 
with the shadings which you have applied in the first 
application of colors In fact, use the dark shading as 
used before to finish up and blend in with the general 
flesh tones. Eemember that betwee^n the light and the 
shadows there is always a delicate gray tone called neu- 
tral shading, and this color helps in blending in between 
the delicate principal colors such as light and shadows. 
The color of the lips of a man is not very brilliant and 
can be made by mixing White with Carmine Lake and 
some Vermilion. If this color is too bright, add a touch 
of Cobalt Blue, but very little. The reflection of the ears, 
and nostrils, is always somewhat reddish, and this is 
reproduced with a trifle of Burnt Sienna mixed with 
White. Work around the eyes, the nose, the whole face, 
also apply the dark^ shades at first without too much 
detail. The accessories, such as flowers, chairs, tables, etc., 
must also be sketched down. Now move a few steps back 
from your work and look at your picture; you should see 
no strong contrasts. The different colors you have applied 
should give a flat effect and you are now ready for more 
finished details. 

If you are a student, you cannot very well work more 
in this first sitting. It will be wise to take the picture and 
place it away in the air until thoroughly dried, which may 
require about one week or longer. 

When dry (you may feel with your hands) proceed 
with your painting for the purpose of bringing the pic- 
ture farther, and work more with the details. You must 
have the same colors in the palette as you had on the 
first application and you may begin again to paint the 
head. ; 

A good general flesh tone for a man having a healthy 
complexion is made by mixing Burnt Sienna with White 
and perhaps a trifle of Carmine or Vermilion. Use your 
own judgment when you mix the colors and see if a trifle 
more of one or of the other would give the special shade 
desired. 
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Attempt to add a few ideas of your own, as no doubt 
you must have enough courage and imagination to add 
to our written instruction, especially in any peculiarities 
that may be found on your subject. Finish up the hair, 
using the same colors as used previously for this purpose, 
only more detailed, and if there are hands to be painted, 
paint them now, using the colors used in the head. Leave 
the flesh tones now as they are and begin to paint the 
accessories, such as the coat, shirt, etc., and retouch the 
background. Having worked all over the picture, place 
it to dry and leave it untouched for at least one week, 
when you may take it up again for some definite details. 

Flesh tones for female subjects or children are better 
attained by mixing Vermilion and White and a trifle of 
Terre Verte. For a neutral tone between the shadow and 
the light, you may use Terre Verte and White, and you 
will have a good gray tone which may be toned down 
with a trifle of Vermilion, In any painting of figures, 
it is advisable to have the different flesh colors blended 
in together, and this can be done by smoothing them up 
with a dry brush, going lightly from one into the other 
while the colors are still fresh. Wh^n the colors are dry 
such smoothing and touching is very difficult. 

We also must return to the general rule of allowing 
the painting to dry perfectly before painting over it 
again. The drier the painting the better it will be, and 
if you do not follow these rules and paint over the same 
colors day after day the picture will in time become 
muddy and dark. That is always the result of repeated 
coatings of oils applied over one another before drying. 
Perhaps you must finish the paintings in a certain time 
and you cannot allow weeks for the drying. In this case 
you could paint and finish one part of the picture at a 
time. You may divide the picture into four or six parts, 
then you may paint and finish one today and one tomor- 
row, etc., until the picture is finished. This method of 
painting can be more easily done if you are copying a 
study or a picture, and it is always advisable to leave the 
part you painted yesterday untouched. Keep up the paint- 
ing until all the parts are well finished. 

I have spoken in this chapter of general colors used 
for portrait work. Of course, such colors are also used 
for any part of the figure where flesh tones are required. 
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In the beginning of this chapter I have listed the most 
used colors for Flesh Tones. Eemember that the back- 
ground has a good deal to do with the flesh tones. For 
instance, if your background is in a general greenish dark 
tint, the flesh tones must also have considerable greenish 
reflection. In this way the figure and the background will 
be more closely related and the atmosphere better under- 
stood. If the background is in a warm color, such as 
Van Dyck Brown, Burnt Sienna, etc., the flesh must also 
have of those warm tones and less green. In other words, 
all colors in the picture must harmonize in order to have 
the proper value of colors. Eemember that in nature 
unless the subject is perfectly flat, there are always light 
tones, neutral tones and shadows. In flesh work, this 
middle tone is gray and is always found between the 
light and the dark, acting as a blender. 

Man's Colors (Robust Complexion) 

For general flesh color: 

Burnt Sienna, White, trifle Carmine Lake. 

For shading : 

Terre Verte, littjie Van Dyck Brown, Eaw Sienna, 
trifle White. 

Lips : 

Carmine Lake, White, trifle Cobalt Blue. 

Woman's Colors (Pair Complexion) 

For general Flesh color : 

Vermilion, AVhite, trifle Cobalt Blue, 

For shading : 

Vermilion, Terre Verte, White. 

For Grays: 

Cobalt Blue, White, trifle Vermilion. 

Lips: 

Vermilion, trifle Carmine Lake, White. 

Children 

For general color: 

About the same colors as female, only a trifle more 
Vermilion. 

For shading, 

Same as female, only a trifle Carmine Lake added. 
For Grays, 

Same as female. 
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Lips-: ■ 

Same as female, only a trifle more Vermilion. 

Brown Byes: 

Bone Brown, Van Dyck Brown, trifle Wliite. 

Gray Eyes:' 

Cobalt Blue, trifle Black, White. 

Blue Eyes: 

Cobalt Blue, trifle Terre Verte, White. 

Hair Colors 

Brown Hair : 

Van Dyck Brown, trifle Burnt Sienna, trifle Naples 
Yellow. 

Blonde Hair: 

Eaw Sienna, Dark Cadmium Yellow, White. 

Gray Hair: 

Black, White, trifle Cobalt Blue. 

A very small addition of other colors to those men- 
tioned above will alter the shades and make them correct 
for your purpose. It may be necessary to add one or 
more shades, as human features are very varied indeed 
in their coloring. 

I have written a book dealing exclusively on figure 
and portrait works the book called ‘‘The Teacher of 
Figure Painting’’ costing only 75c, gives very many use- 
ful ideas on that special subject. If you are interested 
in figure and portrait work you will find it very inter- 
esting and helpful. 

Write for illustrated list to Author of this book. It 
is free. 

Chapter XXIV. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING 

P OETRAIT painting is a very difiScult work, especially 
for students inexperienced in the technic of this art 
and not well acquainted with drawing. Drawing— 
here lies the whole secret in a nutshell, as portrait paint- 
ing, as well as any painting, can be accomplished in two 
or three colors with perfect results and likeness if only 
the drawing is correct. The meaning of this word should 
not be misunderstood j often it is taken to mean the out- 
lining of the subject in pencil, and to study drawing 
people think it is sufficient that the student accomplish 
a certain combination of pencil or ink lines producing a 
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lire, a landscape, etc., but it is not so. Drawing proper 
jans roundness of the figure, the perspective, for in- 
ance, of the nose showing adjustment to the cheek and 
,e cheek gradually rounding up toward the ear and back 
; the head, etc., the roundness of the eyes from the eye- 
cows to the eyelids and down around the eyeball showing 
le different curves of the face. Drawing is not the flat 
ne. It is the shading which, darker here and lighter 
here, must give the impression of relief. It must not only 
how the proper curve of the nose, but it must show that 
)ehind the nose there are other spaces, muscles, etc. 

If you place a perfect cube made of white plaster on 
the table in front of the sunlight, you will notice that 
one part of the cube is light and the other part is dark, 
and if you were to reproduce that cube in painting, it 
would be necessary for you to paint one side light and 
one dark. The simple outline of the cube would not be 
sufficient to give the effect of the original, as the outline 
would only look flat and without relief. The same sug- 
gestion applies to the painting of a figure where, to make 
it look round, you must show the proper light and shadow. 

The word drawing also means proportion as in a figure 
especially, the lack of proportion is easily detected. If 
the hand or foot is too large, the painting has poor draw- 
ing. The word drawing also means atmosphere, which 
is nothing but fitness of space. In fact, drawing is the 
mainstay of everything and is acquired by the continu- 
ous study and continuous practice. 

It is very necessary to know that in art, coloring is of 
much less importance than drawing, that is, the brilliant 
or soft coloring that you see in the picture prints is not 
an absolute necessity in the making of good portrait 
painting. While Titian has a powerful brilliancy, Eem- 
brandt used rather subdued colors, such as grays and 
browns. Raphael used bright coloring and An- 

gelo, on the other hand, made strong use of browns, 
greens with strong shades. The modern artists also have 
different styles and ways of expressing their color. Lem- 
bach used very few colors in his portraits, and very often, 
especially in his portraits on wood, you can clearly see 
the pencil lines made previously to the application of 
colors. A few touches on the hair, a few delicate shadings 
in the face, a white stroke on the collar, a few high lights 
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on the eyes and nose and the portrait was finished and 
finished beantif Tilly. His work was nearly monochrome 
and yet very realistic. 

Sargent uses clear coloring, simplicity of touch and still 
produces masterpieces. Troli stacks up almost any color. 
We have given these few instances to show that the atten- 
tion of the student should not be absorbed by the study of 
coloring, but by the study of drawing, the study of the 
proper placing of shades that will represent the subject in 
the roundness seen in real life. 

I wish to mention here that some of the old masters 
painted their figures in a dark brown, perhaps bitume or 
a brown known to them. All the shadings on the figure 
were applied with this brown and varied colors, such as 
red, blue, green, etc., were painted over the brown. 

They began with a monochrome picture and added 
colors as they finished it. In the museum of Florence 
(Palazzo Pitti) there is an unfinished painting by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci if I remember well. This picture is all in 
brown and undoubtedly this was his method in working 
up the beautiful strength of color noted in the Mona Lisa, 
The Last Supper, etc. • 

Other old masters began by coating the whole canvas 
with Bitume or even with Terra Eossa and worked out the 
light, shading gradually after the first application was 
perfectly dry. That this method was good their splendid 
pictures can testify — and still few artists follow the 
method and few artists can boast of the technic of the 
old masters. 

The words portrait painting will bring to your mind at 
once the head of the person to be represented in the pic- 
ture, and the head is no doubt the representative part and 
the most difficult to execute. To copy and reproduce on 
the canvas the likeness of the model is no easy matter as 
besides the human features, the spirit or feeling of the 
person must be felt-— that is, if the subject is generally 
of joyful disposition, the portrait should be made to 
represent the person with that feeling which is more 
common to him or her. If the subject is of a stern tem- 
perament, a very true portrait is madle when such a person 
is shown in a position representing a stern expression. 
For this reason a doctor, priest, judge, writers, etc., are 
generally painted standing or sitting near a table with 
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a sober expression and with a book close at hand. While, 
on the contrary, a lady is painted with a pleasing conn- 
tenanee, a child with a smiling face, etc. A child with 
a book in her hand would not be appropriate, neither 
would an elderly person appear correct if painted in a 
garden catching butterflies. The position of the arms and 
body should be studied and the hands should be allowed 
to rest comfortably. 

If you are to paint a portrait from nature, be sure to 
have the light coming from only one window, so as not 
to have antagonizing lights illuminating the sitter. If 
possible, have a north light, as this light remains very 
even during the day, provided there is no strong reflec- 
tion throw’ n into the studio by nearby houses. Keflections 
are changing and are hard on the eyes. It is advisable 
to make a few small sketches of the subject in oil and put 
them aside for comparison. A good many artists make 
two or three or four sketches of the subject in oil to make 
themselves acquainted with the featuers and with the pe- 
culiarities of the sitter. After these preliminary sketches, 
they begin the large painting and work quickly with a 
free touch, as they how have a general knowledge of the 
color desired, and from the comparison of these different 
sketches they feel more positive regarding the likeness. 

Students not advanced enough to paint from nature 
and desiring to copy a painting or a printed study should 
first of all have a good clean drawing made on paper and 
then apply this drawing over the canvas with a sheet of 
impression paper between canvas and drawing. Trace 
over your drawing with a pointed tracer or a hard pencil. 
This done, remove both paper and the impression sheet 
and your clean drawing will be found on canvas. 

Copying from a picture does not require many of the 
requisites needed in painting from nature. For instance, 
any fair light is good enough, as your model, being flat, 
always receives a proper light. You may hang the picture 
to be copied on the wall or place it on a board in front 
of you and begin to apply the colors. It is better to paint 
standing up, as you can often walk back and have a 
better look of the pictures from a distance, and in this 
way you will notice your mistakes. 

Students anxious to learn figure painting will find in 
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ir book, The Teacher of Figure Painting, many inter- 
sting instructions. 

For free list of material used in painting, ask the author 
hthis book. 

Chapter XXV, 

LANDSCAPE FROM NATURE 

O NE of the difficulties in copying a landscape from 
nature is the continuous change of light and at- 
mospheric conditions. If you begin the painting of 
i scene, say, the first of July, applying all the colors as 
represented on the scene you are copying, and retuim ten 
clays later to retouch or finish your painting, you very 
likely null find an altogether different color effect and 
may have to change your general tone. In its turn this 
may have to be changed again on your third or fourth 
sitting. It is therefore of importance that you memorize 
a great deal in nature and afterwards combine your 
recollections and modify them into a good imitation of 
the scene you copy. To a great artist the imaginative 
faculties are the most precious gift, and when he looks 
at natural scenery not only his hands and eyes are at 
work, but his observant spirit as well. One of the diffi- 
culties in working from nature is to know how to select 
the best parts or how to eliminate others so as to make 
a pleasing and correct composition. It is not necessary 
to include the entire scenery displayed in front of you. 
A few trees coming up to one side of the painting, with 
a road curving gently in the center of the picture, and 
uneven horizontal line a little above the center of the 
painting, and the composition may be complete and good, 
though very simple. A certain mass of color on one side 
of the picture or in the center, be it trees, houses, rocks, 
etc., is always effective and fills up without appearing to 
overcrowd. Avoid any composition that has cross lines 
or too straight a line dividing the picture into equal parts. 

Chapter XXVI 

PAINTING LANDSCAPES 

P RESUMING that the student wishes to paint a land- 
scape from nature, land, sky, water, trees, etc., his 
main aim should be to produce an effect that will 
not be striking in some part and very subdued in other 
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ward which part of the picture needs more color and 
which part should be shaded down to conform with the 
whole work. Study your atmosphere and produce the 
special light of day which your picture is supposed to 
depict. If your picture, for instance, represents a full 
sunny day, your sky should be blue and clear, your trees 
a clear green, the roads, houses, mountains, etc., should 
be painted in clear touches of reds yellows and brown 
color without dull spots. If your picture represents a 
shady day or a cloudy day, all of the colors must be 
subdued and you must use more grays, purples and violet 
colors mixed with the bluish greens, and occasional 
touches of browns. If you had touches of red, or clear 
greens, or yellows, your picture would have the contrast 
of a shady day effect, with the spots of a sunny day all 
in one painting, making a contrast that would be out of 
place. 

Your atmosphere must be correct in all particulars so 
that an observer may quickly depict the meaning of your 
work without your having to explain what the picture 
represents. If you paint from nature, forget that the 
trees are green, bricks are red, water blue, tree trunks 
browm or any such idea as you may have as to how 
things should look. That the trees are green everybody 
knows, but such an impression in your mind is bound to 
influence you to make that particular tree more green 
than it should be to harmonize with the other parts com- 
posing the picture. 

The atmosphere between you and the tree modifies the 
colors very much indeed, and the greater the distance, 
the more subdued must be the color of that tree, A 
mountain is composed of earth, rocks, bushes, trees, etc., 
and all subjects should individually be painted with a 
good deal of brown, green and dark colors, but still you 
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will notice that in all paintings those mountains are 
painted with a delicate bluish and violet hue nearly flat. 
This indefinite shade gives you the sense of distance— a 
shade void of details and very restful. If you allow an 
art beginner to paint a landscape without having a fair 
knowledge of perspective of colors, he will paint those 
mountains a dark and prominent color; the trees will 
have apples that appear to be easily reached with your 
hand, while perhaps those apple trees are two or three 
miles away. Those beginners are using their inner impres- 
sion and paint those mountains and those trees as they 
know they are. They paint from memory and they lack 
the sense of perspective because their eyes are not trained 
to do otherwise. Eemember that all subjects on the fore- 
ground are stronger in coloring ; that is, clearer in colors 
than those of the background far away from you, and, 
the farther the landscape recedes, the more neutral and 
lighter should the color appear. Have a foreground full 
of details, a middle ground with a little detail and the 
background without details. 

Though you are able to see individual leaves in a 
nearby tree, you can&ot do so at a distance of a mile or 
two away, hence the necessity of lack in detail. Good 
colors for the foreground are Emerald Green, Cadmium 
Yellows, Vermilion, Cobalt Blue, Indian Yellow, etc., 
which, because of their brilliancy, bring things near to 
you. Burnt Sienna, Carmine Lake, Dark Green, Violet, 
Baw Sienna, etc., will make good tones for middle ground. 
Grays and Purples are appropriate for far away grounds. 

Painley says f Too servile imitation of each individual 
part is sure to lead to littleness of style and the object, 
being thus obtrusive, will destroy the breadth of the pic- 
ture. Suggestiveness is therefore desired and especially 
on those subjects forming the middle and background of 
the picture. All hard lines and colors represented in the 
foreground will be discarded in the background and the 
distance will thus recede, forming a proper atmosphere.’’ 

Having mentioned the perspective of colors, we must 
also mention the perspective of proportions. For instance, 
do not have a person in the landscape of a size that does 
not compare favorably with other articles or vegetable 
life near him. Do not make the man look larger than a 
tree or a house or otherwise out of keeping with the 
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other things; do not have animals bigger than houses. 
All these little suggestions, apparently superfluous, are 
not unnecessary, as the writer has seen a good many stu- 
dents making a large number of mistakes of this kind. 

Of course, if you copy from a painting on canvas or a 
paper study, the majority of these difficulties will be 
eliminated. In that case, you may measure your painting 
and the subject included therein. What you have to do 
there is to have a correct drawing of the painting, either 
freehand or by tracing the study with tracing paper. 
Occasionally you may step back from your work and com- 
pare it with the model. Look at both also through a look- 
ing-glass, as through the looking-glass your work will be 
seen reversed and a good many faults not seen in your pic- 
ture while working will be detected with a looking-glass. 

In this book I have written rules, suggestions, ideas, 
etc., and the student should look at the index whenever 
special rules are needed. Also re-read this book and you 
will always find something that you may have forgotten 
and that may be of help to you. The more you read it 
the more you will learn. 

Often in studying landscape from nature an artist is 
undecided which part of the landscape should be used 
and which should be eliminated. A certain help can be 
found by having at hand a piece of paper with a square 
opening in the center, just in the shape of an open frame. 
Look at landscape in front of you through this frame, 
kept at a short distance from your eyes. Look and think 
if such distant hills or if a group of trees or those cot- 
tages, etc., fit well into the paper frame. Study your fore- 
ground, your composition and turn from one part of the 
scene to another until you believe you have found a suit- 
able subject for your work. In sketching this view with 
peneilj you may add and take and experiment further. 

The author of this book has a special book. The Teacher 
of Landscape Painting, full of useful information. 

Chapter XXVII 

SKY 

T he GENERAL effect of the sky should be made to 
retire. It should convey the idea of indefinite dis- 
tance, distance to pierce through, and not a distance 
that will appear like a flat covering of the canvas. In 
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order to obtain this indefinite distance, an indefinite color 
must be used — ^a color that is bine, but not very clear and 
hard. A hue toned down with a trifle of varied colors, 
such as Vermilion, Emerald Green, Dark Cadmium and 
White, either color according to the special effect repre- 
sented in the picture. 

It is difficult to paint the sky, its proper nature being 
very soft and transparent. It must not hang as a plain 
sheet and, though its color is blue, the shade must be 
subdued and toned down to comply with the general 
effect of the picture. If the sky you are looking at is 
clear and void of clouds, you will notice that at a far 
distance its color is much lighter than the sky over your 
head. If there are clouds nearby, these are also stronger 
in color than the clouds in the distance, and these latter 
must be painted in lighter colors. A clear blue sky is 
void of moisture. The more moisture there is in the air, 
the more the sky will lose its brilliancy and become dull 
and dark. It is unnecessary to explain that clouds can 
never be painted from nature. They are so full of rapid 
changes as to make any attempt to copy them from nature 
almost futile. Such quick changes may not be noticed by 
the unobservant, but students will not be able to follow 
their changes and reproduce them in the painting exactly 
as they saw them the first time. 

Clouds are nothing else than moisture or fog gathered 
in the air and moved around by the wind currents. The 
changing or meeting of colder or warmer currents con- 
denses this humidity or fog and turns it into rain. Notice 
that in the distance, right over the mountains, there are 
always heavy clouds caused by the humidity or evapo- 
ration from those mountains. Shapes of clouds vary ac- 
cording to wind and distance. If the wind strikes them 
from underneath or from above, they acquire a round, 
wooly form; if the wind strikes them from the side, their 
form will be long and narrow. In painting solid clouds, 
do not have them too flat and solid. Shade them on the 
side opposite the sun and have the high lights toward the 
sun. Give them always a certain roundness and they will 
float better and more easily. On an evening with a good 
sunset, the clouds are illuminated and become yellow, red, 
brown, gray and finally disappear for lack of light. On a 
stormy dark day they will be of nearly gray tone ; that is, 
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nearly gray. Thus, the light of the day intiuences their 
colors at all times. 

As mentioned before, all high lights in the clouds should 
be towards the sun, as from the sun emanates all light. 
The rule should be observed and remembered by students. 
You may very often hear of the blue sky of Italy, Spain, 
Mexico, etc., and those regions really have a sky with a 
strong blue color because the humidity in the air is too 
slight to affect the depth of the firmament. In northern 
countries, such as England, Russia and the northern part 
of the United States, where the climate is colder, the hu- 
midity is greater and the sky is less bright. When the 
student begins to paint a landscape, the sky would have 
the first attention, as the strength and color of the air 
must influence the other parts included in the landscape. 

Begin at the upper part of the picture and come grad- 
ually down until you reach the horizon. A good color for 
a clear sky is Cobalt Blue mixed with White — enough of 
this latter to suit your general effect. You may also tone 
it down with a trifle of Vermilion, as sometimes the Cobalt 
Blue and White give too clear a tone and a trifle of 
Vermilion mixed with them will make this shade much 
more soft and pretty. Begin to paint at the upper part 
of the picture, and in coming down add continually of 
the White so as to lighten up the color. Clouds can now 
be put in with broad strokes and with varied touches of 
brown or gray, according to need. 

On a stormy day, of course, the sky must not be painted 
blue; neither can it be painted blue in the evjening or at 
dawn. To help a beginner as much as possible, we give at 
the end of this chapter a variety of sky effects and the 
different colors that are best used to paint such effects. 
The student should also use his own judgment in adding 
trifles of colors that may improve or complete the picture. 

By all means, do not paint today over the work you 
did yesterday or the day before, but allow that part to 
dry perfectly before you retouch it. If the painting is 
too large for you to sketch it all at one time, divide it 
into parts and paint one part today, one part tomorrow, 
until the whole picture is sketched. Apply the colors of 
the clouds in a round touch and intermix and blend in 
the shadows with the sky so that they do not appear cut 
out. The perfect atmosphere in a sky will be the one that 
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is well blended in and that lias no straight lines or any 
part of the clouds that will suggest division of the picture. 

Clear Day a^ad Blue Sky 

For Sky ' 

Use Cobalt Blue, White and trifle of Vermilion; add 
more White the nearer you come to the horizon. 

For Stormy Sky 

' 'Use/ Cobalt Blue, White and Eaw Sienna; add more 
White toward the horizon. 

For Sunset 

Use White, Emerald Green, a trifle of Cobalt Blue and 
a trifle of Vermilion at the upper sky. Going down to- 
ward the middle of the picture, add a trifle more Ver- 
milion. Near the horizon add dark Cadmium Yellow. 
Blend the three shadings together. 

For Night Effect ■ ^ 

Use Black or a trifle of Cobalt Blue and a trifle of 
White. If there is a moon, have this in White mixed with 
a trifle of Naples Yellow. The edges of the clouds are also 
illuminated with this color, though not so striking. 

m 

Clouds 

For Bright, Sunny Day 

Shade clouds with White mixed with a trifle of Bone 
Brown and a trifle of Cobalt Blue. The high lights are 
in White mixed with trifle dark Cadmium Yellow. 

For Stormy Days 

Bone Brown,* trifle dark Cadmium Yellow, White. For 
high lights use less Brown and more White. 

For Sunset 

Near the horizon use Vermilion. Some of the clouds are 
more purplish. Therefore, add trifle of Cobalt Blue to the 
Vermilion coming up from the horizon toward the upper 
part of the picture, and make the clouds lighter by adding 
White and a trifle of Emerald Green or Blue. Sunset 
clouds are generally long strips, some broad, some nar- 
row. If you copy a painting on canvas or paper, rules 
will have to be changed according to the model. 

It can be said that no two sunsets are alike, as the 
variety of clouds and colors is always different and strik- 
ing. A ray of sun is occasionally seen coming out from 
between the clouds, and changing the brilliancy of the 
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sky effect into a bluish, delicate gray. Sometimes the 
clouds are small, woolly and in column-like succession, 
moving slowly and orderly — a mass of wandering spirits 
exploring the unknown vastness of the sky. It is impos- 
sible to define a form or a color for clouds, as any form 
or color is found in them at different times. If the stu- 
dent acquires a little skill in painting them with soft 
edges and transparent tints, he will make no mistakes, 
and his or her work will be satisfactory. Copy a number 
of pictures having good sky effects, as this will train you 
toward a better understanding of the atmosphere. Do 
not attempt to represent the sun itself, as your painting 
can never represent its immense power of light. Even in 
a sunset the sun effect is a very difficlut matter, and by 
covering it with a cloud you can more easily give a fair 
imitation of clouds and sun conditions with strong ray of 
light, fan shaped illuminating the sky. 

Chapter XXVIII. 

•ROCKS 

I N LANDSCAPE painting, a few rocks here and there 
are very effective and their character is not very 
difficult to reproduce. One of the main requisites in 
the painting of rocks is the simplicity of stroke in the 
shading. Apply first the light parts of those rocks with 
broad, flat touches of the brush, using White toned down 
with Black or a trifle of Bone Brown, or both, according 
to the effect. Then make another mixture which you can- 
sider dark enough for the shading, using about the same 
colors, only less White, and apply a flat, broad shadow 
on one side of the rock and perhaps a touch or two at the 
bottom where the rock joins the ground. A long, thick 
touch through the light part with the dark color and per- 
haps a touch or two of Green to suggest moss will make 
it more effective. A few branches here and there will also 
give more life to the picture. Stones or small rocks are 
also made with a single broad shadow, only be sure to 
apply the light first and the shadows afterward. Colors 
most used in rocks are Bone Brown, Van Dyck Brown, 
Black and White. A touch of Crimson Lake mixed with 
the dark shadows will warm up the effect. 
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Chapter XXIX. 

MARINE PAINTING 

M AEINE painting is a water scene with plenty of 
open air, sky, boats, etc. Most of the marine 
paintings have a considerable quantity of clouds, 
as they are formations of humidity produced by the water 
itself. As such an open scene is generally habited by 
winds, the clouds are nearly always large and full of 
colors with a rounding shape, and the clear sky behind 
them is of a deep blue. It is often noticed that while still 
water, such as pond water or small lake water, reflects 
the clouds and surroundings, the sea water is generally 
of a greenish tone, deep, or of a dark blue hue, without 
reflections. The rough surface of the sea water accounts 
for these colors, as the waves break up the mirror-like 
reflections given by a quiet body of water. In painting 
still water, apply the colors with a horizontal stroke, 
blending in the reflected articles in the distance, the 
reflections of the clouds, boats, trees, etc. Paint on those 
reflections first and add afterward the general local tint — 
gray, green or blue, as the case may be. 

On a rough sea water, apply the colors with a wavy 
stroke that will conform with the shape of the waves. 
Apply the dark shadows of those waves and you may add 
afterwards the middle tones and finally the high lights 
and the foaming sprays seen at the top of the waves. 
There is a good deal of strength in those masses of mov- 
ing water and some of the dark shades are nearly black 
or a very dark blue. Therefore, paint them with a sure 
hand and a strong touch, with occasional emerald green 
reflections, plenty of motion, for your handling of colors 
and brush should not be too tame. 

If there are boats, sails, buoys, etc., apply those inci- 
dental objects after the water has been painted, as their 
reflection will figure here and there in the water itself. 
All reflections must be painted darker than the real color 
of the subject casting that particular reflection. For in- 
stance, if the sail is clear white, the reflection is a trifle 
grayish; if the buoy is Vermilion, the reflection is nearly 
as dark as Burnt Sienna, etc. Clouds and sky also, when 
reflected in the water, should be painted darker than 
their natural color, this change being caused by the depth 
of the water, much like the backing of a looking-glass 
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A water scene, simple but not easy to paint. Atmosphere in this instance requires 
several sketches for color. The water and sky have about the same hazy blue, 
gray, green tone and just the rocks are painted to make the scene more interesting. 


that makes you appear more pale or more red, according 
to the quality of the silvering on its back. 

All reflections should be painted directly under the 
boat, sails or other object casting such reflection. Of 
course, in a rough water, reflections are much broken up, 
while on quiet water they often reproduce the object 
entirely. Small ripples breaking them up, painted in a 
long horizontal line, will improve the transparency. 

ChapterXXX. 

TREES AND FOLIAGE PAINTING 

E very species of tree or bush has a different kind 
of leaf and stem. For instance, the pine tree has 
small, straight leaves moving upward. The weeping 
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willow tree has long branches and leaves growing down- 
ward. The oak tree has broad leaves and branches moving 
outward, and so students must study all kinds of trees in 
order to understand their true character. By using your 
brush according to their shape and the shape of their 
leaves, you can more easily portray the different trees. 

The pine tree, which has straight leaves moving up- 
ward, may be painted with small, straight strokes of the 
brush in a perpendicular way, very much like line woi^k, 
while the oak tree should be painted with horizontal 
strokes, and the weeping willow with long, downward 
strokes, etc. This method of showing the movement and 
the character of those trees by the different way of paint- 
ing them is very effective and saves considerable time. 
In painting trees in a landscape you must not show the 
accurate form of the leaves, for, on account of their dis- 
tance, you are not supposed to see their form, and the 
shape of your brush work is sufficient to give a good sug- 
gestion without too much work. 

Notice that leaves in one tree may be scattered and 
divided in small clusters branching out from all parts of 
the main stem, while other trees' have leaves growing 
more closely together and in clusters of large size at the 
end of the main branch. Study well the movement of the 
tree trunks. Some have a smooth, straight bark, moving 
straight upward; some trunks are uneven, twisted and 
full of knots, and still others have a broken bark with 
cracks, roots, etc. 

A person looking at a beautiful scene will appreciate 
the general view and will wonder at God’s creation, but 
will not anticipate the many details that must be ab- 
sorbed by an artist painting such a view and the diffi- 
culties encountered. It is a frequent ex’ror of students to 
consider the painting of trees a very easy matter, for 
trees are difficult, not only because of their different 
species, but also because they must appear easily moving, 
with transparent foliage, with the sky showing through 
the leaves. Corot said that trees must be made to appear 
so that a bird can fly through it. The effect must be light 
and easy and not a solid mass of color. In painting them, 
have the darkest part in the center of that cluster. Have 
also occasional open spaces where the sky is seen. Be 
sure and put in those branches after painting the sky, 
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and leave the sky spaces open when you apply the foil- 
age. Paint the branches of stems after the foliage, and 
make those stems work through here and there in a quick, 
easy manner, appearing and disappearing between the 
foliage, and be careful not to have your lines too straight, 
which would give the appearance of wires. 

Begin to paint foliage with the thin shadings of colors 
and apply the heavier touches later. Thick touches will 
improve the elffect. Be sure and see that the tree you are 
painting will keep its true character, so that the observer 
may recognize it at once as a birch tree, an oak tree, a 
fruit tree, etc. 

Everybody knows that in painting it is necessary to 
differentiate carefully between a dog and a cat, while 
many people paint trees in the same general way, with- 
out regard to the different species whose character is as 
distinctive as that of animals. Observe before you paint, 
as the power of seeing correctly is gained by a careful 
examination of the general appearance, jin artist said 
that if he has 30 minutes to complete a certain subject 
he will observe it for 25 minutes and paint it in the last 
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5 minutes left. Before you proceed to eliminate any 
object, examine and understand the leading feature, then 
learn the small component parts, their shape, proportion, 
etc. Bushes are also varied in character, though not as 
decidedly as trees. 

Complete catalog models in full colors to copy from 
will be sent by the author of this book, for the asking. 

Chapter XXXI. 

SNOW SCENE 

T he COLOE of snow is white, but in connection with 
a full landscape with trees, houses, roads, etc., its 
color becomes gray and sometimes gray leaning to- 
ward violet. Of course, the condition of the weather and 
sky has a good deal to do in influencing the effect. If 
the sky is dark and sullen, the snow of a landscape 
appears a cold gray. If the sky is warm, as, for instance, 
at sunset time, the color of the snow is nearly violet. On 
a clear, sunny day its color is close to white, perhaps a 
trifle blue. You may notice this effect in looking at foot- 
prints or wagon marks made in show, as you will then 
see certain parts which are darker and certain spots 
which are lighter. These high lights are painted with 
clean touches of white and this white will accentuate the 
gray tone of the landscape. 

Paint snow in large, broad touches, as this will make 
a softer effect. Softness is the true nature of snow. You 
very often see a snow landscape with a strong light, 
coming out of a cottage window, or a sun ray when the 
sun is going down. This effect is very pretty and is made 
by painting the light in Vermilion mixed with White or 
Carmine Lake mixed with White. The snow scene must 
be painted first and rather dark and violet, as at the time 
of day when houses use artificial lights or at sunset time 
the scene is naturally a little dark. The stripes of light 
coming out of the cottage windows illuminating the road 
and tree will make a very nice contrast. All shadows cast 
by trees, banks and bushes are of a strong violet color. 
Trees not under this artificial light are of a cold tint with 
Bone Brown and a trifle of White. Use the same color 
for the oocaslohal fence, the crows, etc., as these inci- 
dental items make the painting more interesting. 
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Snow Scene 


White mixed with a trifle of Cobalt Blue and a trifle 

of Bone Brown. ^ . 

Snow Effect Over Field _ « 

White mixed with trifle of Cobalt Blue and trifle of 
vvmte mixeu „ , . , , . Qften a touch of 

°Blu?^tSe of Crimson and White, with perhaps an 
addition of Black. 

'!l?rees 

Bone Brown with a touch of White. 

^Vmmflio?^ Carmine Lake mixed with a trifle of 
White. 

Chapter XXXn. 

flower painting 

XX then we speak of flower painting, ^ 

Scult, as the \g?^Vllumina^^^ 

all directions, which fact hampers tne Degnmei. 

^^^rranee and group all the flowers with good taste— 
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with the pencil very light, and yon will find 
will help you when you come to apply J^b- 

are not very strong in drawing, you ^^rds on 

iect on paper and then trace it and PS'SS it aft be 

the canvas with impression paper and the m 
light and clean. 

In another chapter of this book I give di *^ehrv- 

used for different subjects, such as ’ ™ben 

santhemums, etc., and the students may „ flowers 

they paint those given subjects. In the pain i » jiearly 
it is necessary to avoid too solid a aVpnt their 

all kinds of flowers are delicate and transp > 
edges well moulded and twisted, and , ^Qiors 

peculiarities in these movements of shade jolois. 
Have crisp high lights and be certain you P^™ „ ^„g 

sional sharp details; also that each individual flow has 
more light on one side and more shadow on PP 
sid-G • • 

All flowers have a curved shape, and 
shadow applied correctly will help to filing ^ ^-eflected 
We must mention further the „„„ nature is 

lights on the flowers, especially on those w of roses 
of very thin texture, as, for instance, ™ ^natals are so 

orchids, wild roses, carnations, etc. Those p goring 

thin that the daylight _peneteates them a ^ ^ 

through it gives a certain light which is ^ 
pretty. If you are new in copying from na ’ J . .^gb 
not notice these reflections, but if you , toward 

illuminated by daylight, you wiU see in t^.® ® g°^and 

their attachment to the main stem a tint ®1®®5®^ “ 
lighter than all other parts of the rose. In ^ P , , 

those reflections will be in Vermikon. If jf 

red, the reflection will be of a piiih_or ermine 

the rose is yellow, the reflection will be of a dart Gad^ 

um yellow, verv bright, etc. The ^ 

such a thin tissue shows the natur^ of such 

same person standing iu front of the sunligh , ^ 

at the ear a strong reflection whi(A is very red, p ^ 

by the sun’s rays coming through the thin tissue 
ear and showing the blood therein. _ 

In painting flowers always apply the darkest 
shadows first. Sketch down aU the 
roughly and the vase or whatever is in the picture, and do 





Sketch down with pencil the varied species of flowers. If you 
do this sketching again and again, you will be able to draw and 
paint flowers correctly without any model. 

not begin to finish any part of the picture before the can- 
vas is completely covered. In painting the leaves, be cer- 
tain that you have the true shape of leaves belonging to 
that particular kind of flower. Kose leaves have one 
shape; poppy leaves have another shape; violets still an- 
other, etc., and be sure of every peculiarity pertaining to 
those leaves, how they are bent, how they are attached to 
the stem, how many in the branch, what a shape of dent- 
ing they have at the edge, and finally their special color. 
Rose leaves are nearly flat with a sawlike edge and come 
in clusters of three, five and seven leaves. Lilies have 
long, narrow leaves with an even edge. Poppies have 
twisted leaves with a very broken and uneven edge, etc. 
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We wish to teach the student the advantage of knowing 
how to notice the different characteristics in still life. We 
mentioned before that in a picture of this kind it is advis- 
able to have occasional parts of the background show 
through some of the flowers and leaves, as a too solid mass 
of colors will give a heavy appearance to the painting. Be 
crisp, do not overwork, and do not repaint any part that 
is still wet, but always wait until the color is perfectly 
dry before you apply new color over the old. 

In arranging a group of flowers, divide them in a way 
that they may not be too crowded on one side and too 
few in the other part of the picture. In fact, simplicity 
is advisable. When you paint them, paint those that are 
farther from you a little more subdued in color than 
those that are nearer to you, as this will help in giving 
perspective to the group. 

There is also in still life painting, as in landscape 
painting, a certain perspective of colors to be observed, 
and in grouping the subject for the painting, attempt 
to have in the foreground a flower which has a clearer 
color, and keep darker and quieter shades farther back. 
Arrangement of colors must bring the best effect. 

Poppies 

Field poppies of the bright red variety are painted with 
Vermilion color and shaded by the addition of Burnt 
Sienna to the former color. The center of the flower is 
Emerald Green and the small seeds around it are Black. 
There are field poppies with a delicate pink color and 
such a color is made by mixing Carmine Lake with White. 
White poppies, which are seen occasionally, are painted 
with White and a very trifle of Black. The very large 
poppies, called Japanese poppies, are painted with the 
same reds as the field poppies. The Yellow California 
poppies are painted with Dark Cadmium Yellow and 
shaded with Baw Sienna. 

Violets 

Single or double violets are painted by mixing Cobalt 
Blue with a touch of Crimson Lake. Any other blue, as 
Permanent Blue or New Blue, will also make good violet 
shades. Paint violets one stroke for each petal, and paint 
them in a good dark color. By adding a trifle of White to 
the same color afterwards, you can put in the light shades. 
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The light touch in the center of the single violets is in the 
dark Cadmium Yellow. The light part in the center of the 
double violets is in White mixed with a trifle of Emerald 
Green. Dark touches for details are applied with a 
pointed brush at the finish. 

Daffodils 

Yellow flowers like daffodils are painted with Light 
Chrome Yellow with a trifle of Eaw Sienna added for the 
shadings. These colors are very much used for all vari- 
eties of yellow flowers, mixed with occasional touches of 
Light Cadmium Yellow. The cup in the center of daffo- 
dils is in dark Cadmium shaded with a touch of Eaw 
Sienna and White. 

Narcissus, White Lilies, Lilies of the Valley 

Narcissus and all white flowers are painted in a flat tint 
of gray, made with White mixed with a trifle of Black 
with perhaps a very little of Emerald Green or Cobalt 
Blue as needed. Apply the whole of the flower in gray 
tone, put in occasional reflections in a delicate yellow or 
green and paint the highlights last in plain white color. 

Carnations 

There are many varieties of carnations and just as 
many varieties of colors: The clear red flower, nearly 
the color of field poppies, is in Vermilion Eed shaded 
with Carmine Lake. There is a darker red carnation 
which can be painted by mixing Burnt Sienna and a 
trifle of Carmine. The pink variety is painted with White 
mixed with a trifle of Carmine Lake. The white one is 
painted in gray similar to the narcissus mentioned above. 
The yellow carnation is not quite so bright as the daffo- 
dil and can be painted by using White and Light Cad- 
mium Yellow for the general tone and Eaw Sienna and 
White for shading. The dark small lines in the petals 
of certain varieties of carnations are painted down with 
a small pointed brush. Those small lines are generally in 
Burnt Sienna. 

Poinsettias 

Poinsettias are painted in Vermilion Bed, perhaps 
toned down with a trifle of Van Dyck Brown. The small 
seeds in the center are in Chrome Yellow mixed with 
Cobalt Blue. 
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Pansies 

it 'iniglit be said that pansies can be painted with any 
3olor, as there is such variety of tints that to paint them 
with' any 'Color is just as safe as- to follow a prescribed 
rule.: There are the violet variety painted with the color 
mentioned in the paragraph on Violets. There is a dark, 
deep blackish variety which can be painted by intermix- 
ing Black with- Burnt Bienna or any of' the redS' as the 
need requires. There is the yellow kind painted with 
touches of Light and Dark Cadmium Yellow and occa- 
sional touches of Burnt Sienna. The three dark spots are 
always in Black or Van Dyck Brown or Dark Violet. If 
you have a good drawing of a pansy, you can paint it 
with any color you may prefer. 

Peonies 

Peonies are very similar in color to roses, either pink 
or dark red or white. If you read the paragraph on 
Boses, page 77, you will have a fair idea of the different 
coloring which can be safely used on peonies. Of course, 
the leaves of peonies are of a different shape than those 
of the roses. ^ 

Sweet Peas 

Sweet peas of the pink variety are painted with Car- 
mine Lake and White mixed. The lavender variety is 
painted with the same color as the pink, only with the 
addition of a trifle of Cobalt Blue. White sweet peas are 
in the colors mentioned in the chapter for white flowers. 

Chrysanthemums and Asters 

These flowers also have a very varied field of colors. 
The yellow species can be painted in Light Cadmium 
Yellow and shaded with Eaw Sienna, Apply the Raw 
Sienna first, imitating with the touch of the brush the 
shape of the petals. The Light Cadmium Yellow is ap- 
plied last. Dark red chrysanthemums are painted in 
Burnt Sienna and sometimes in Vermilion Red. The 
purple flowers are in Crimson Lake and White. The 
white variety is painted in White mixed with a trifle of 
Black. Asters are painted by using the same colors as 
those used in chrysanthemums. Toward the end apply a 
good number of high lights, as these flowers are full of 
motion and life. 
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to find another flower 
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rative. Not easy to copy. 
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lis book to look^ equivalent flower found here 

id follow tke suggestion of color given for the same, 
lowers are very interesting subjects to paint and always 
take very salable pictures. Paint them in a lively man- 
er, use the brush freely and with a good swing. 

Orchids 

One of the most popular orchids is the larger lavender 
dnd. This delicate color is made with plenty of White, a 
rifle of Geranium Lake and a trifle of Cobalt Blue. The 
iup in the center is made of the same color, using less 
White in the mixture. This will make a clear, intense 
mlor. For the yellow, white, etc., species, see chapters 
dealing in flowers of those colors. 

Chapter XXXin. 

R ose MADDBE, Carmine Lake, Crimson Lake, 
White, Emerald Green and Cobalt Blue are the 
colors most generally used for the painting of pink 
roses or dark red roses. If the background of the picture 
is in dark green, a trifle of that green must appear in the 
darker spots of the roses. If the background is in dark 
brown, occasional light shadings of brown must show in 
the shadings of the rose. In fact, the tint of the back- 
ground must be reflected here and there in the flowers 
and leaves to harmonize the whole effect and soften the 
painting. Should you keep the color of the roses a clear 
red tone and have the background of green, brown or 
gray without any intermixing, the roses will be foreign 
to the other parts of the picture and they will look 
woody and sharp in form. This intermixing of the ground 
with the color of the roses will produce a neutral shade 
and this neutral shade should be applied on the first 
application of color when you sketch down the whole 
painting. Later, when the color is thoroughly dried, you 
may paint the light tones of the roses with a clear shade, 
say, of the Carmine and White mixed and only cover 
slightly the dark neutral tones applied in the first sitting. 
Notice that the rose petals radiate from the center of the 
rose, beginning very small and growing larger and larger 
the farther they spread from the center. It is therefore 
advisable to begin the painting of the rose from the cen- 
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The above dial was painted with mineral colors on a 36 inch steel slab, 
coated with white porcelain and baked at 1500° Fahrenheit. Was to be 
used in a high living room of a large mansion in a specially built chime 
hall clock. The owner of the mansion posed for the picture. 


ter, use your brush in a rounding touch, following the 
shape of the model. It takes more time to learn this 
method, but it is well worth the attention and time given 
to it. Pligh lights and sharp touches will come later when 
the picture is nearing completion. 
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Yellow Roses require Dark Cadmium Yellow, Ligiit 
admium Yellow, White, Eaw Sienna and occasional 
inches of Emerald Green. 

White Roses require White, Emerald Green, Cobalt 
lue, Light Cadmium Yellow. 

Pink Roses require Madder Lake, Carmine Lake, a 
dfle of Cobalt Blue, Emerald Green and White. 

Dark Roses require Crimson Lake, Ivory Black, White, 
trifle of Cobalt Blue. 

To these general colors given for different kinds of 
■OSes must be added other occasional colors which har- 
iionize with the color of the background, as it is iinpos- 
jible to describe here every minute detail of the pictures 
CO be painted by students. Always copy the peculiar 
aharacter of the species of roses you are painting, with 
their twisted petals, sometimes round, sometimes pointed 
and be careful to give them the style belonging to them. 
The stems of the roses will come at the end and, though 
they are rather stiff in nature, they should be exaggerated 
enough to make them look at ease. Different little addi- 
tions of a bud here and a leaf there, a thorn or a brown 
leaf increase the interest of the picture. As a rule, when 
a picture is finished and the group of roses faithfully 
copied, the artist adds or eliminates incidental subjects 
or parts of them— subjects that do not seem to help the 
decorative part of the painting. Perhaps the table where 
the roses are lying would look better if painted a trifle 
lighter than the original, or perhaps at one side of the 
background a brighter color would relieve center because 
the stronger and clearer color is found here. 

By the word local color the student should understand 
the general color of the subject, as, for instance, the local 
color in a pink rose is the Carmine and White mixed, and 
the high lights and shading of the rose are the comple- 
mentary colors. Mix the proper shade on the palette and 
begin to paint from the middle of the rose and try to 
produce with the brush the same curves made by the 
petals, but without much tinkering and details. Have the 
colors of the rose rather darker than lighter, as on the 
next sitting you can easily touch up and apply the right 
'..shading, '■ 

It is a general rule to paint all sub jeets such as flowers 

and fruits in a darker tone and apply the lighter shades 
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afterwards. If you should apply the lighter shades first 
and the darker shades afterwards, you would have more 
difficulty in producing the proper work. Sketch the roses, 
leaves and the background with any other subjects rep- 
resented in the picture. The roses nearest to you are 
clearer in tone than those that are farther back, and 
these latter must be painted more subdued by adding to 
the pink tone a trifle of Emerald Green. The leaves in 
the foreground also should be painted in a clearer color 
than the leaves more distant. When you have everything 
sketched, place your painting to dry and do not work 
over it until it is free from all moisture. 

We have mentioned how helpful it will be to students 
if they learn to make strokes of the brush that comply 
with the shapes of the flowers or leaves they are copying. 
Very often one stroke is sufficient to show the character 
of a subject. Kose leaves, for instance, being oval and 
flat, should be painted with one or two flat strokes and 
no more. In painting a group of flowers avoid solidity 
and giving the impression of light coming direct on the 
group. Write this author for list of studies to copy from. 
Sent free. 

Chapter XXXIV. 

LEAVES 

1 HAYE remarked at other times that leaves and their 
handling in connection with flowers and fruit are very 
often neglected or misconsidered in painting. The 
same is said of the painting of parts of the human body, 
such as hands or feet, where students find the task very 
difficult and often complain that hands and feet are more 
difficult to copy than the head. Leaves are difficult be- 
cause they do not interest the students as much as flowers 
or fruit. They are less copied and studied and when the 
time comes for their reproduction the leaves are badly 
painted, with stiff movement and bad form. You can 
detect the real art education of the student in the gen- 
eral exeeution of all individual parts of the picture— the 
flowers as well as the leaves. An extensive number of 
informations will be found in book The Teacher of Flow- 
ers and Pruit. 

Of course, every species of flowers or fruit has^ a spe- 
cial form or leaf, perhaps with very small variations, 
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Lt with variations nevertheless, Roses in general have 
,e oval shape leaf with dented edges, rather smooth in 
xture and often 'glossy in appearance. They come in 
usters of three, five, seven or so. Grapes in general 
ave a three-pointed leaf, with veins radiating from the 
tern. They are also dented, but those irregularities are 
arger and much stronger than those of the rose. Tulips 
lave a long tongue-like leaf very artistically twisted and 
)ften closed in the form of a book. Poppy leaves have a 
^ery broken shape, and, in fact, all varieties of flowers 
show individual character in the shape of their leaves. 

Fruit leaves are generally thicker and more rigid, 
perhaps for the reason that they accompany fruit, which 
is heavier and clumsier compared with the light nature 
of flowers. When students paint leaves they must be cer- 
tain of their form and paint them freely and crisp. 
Apply the dark leaves ; that is, those leaves that are 
standing in the shadow or background, and come gradu- 
ally to those in the foreground. It is more helpful to 
paint the leaves before the flowers or fruit, because those 
leaves give a certain background to the flcwers or fruit. 
When the dark leaves are finished^rand the flowers are 
sketched properly, you can paint the light leaves. Have 
part of the background here and there showing between 
the leaves to make the picture less solid. Use your brush 
in such a way that your touch be of the same shape as 
the leaf, as this study of touch saves considerable time. 
One touch can suggest more than half an hour’s tinker- 
ing. Do not forget the stems, lest the leaves hang in the 
air. Show occasional touches of high lights at the edge 
of the leaves, as this will make them more delicate and 
airy. 

Chapter XXXV. 

FRUIT PAINTING 

F ruit painting, like the painting of flowers or in- 
animate subjects, is called still life. The term dis- 
tinguishes it from the painting of live persons and 
live animals, called life painting, as well as from land- 
scape painting, figure painting, ornamentation, etc. 

In a picture representing fruit there is generally a 
group of one or more species of fruits, either laid on 
-■« Kofiiirpt, etc. Heavy fruits, such as 
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apples, pears, peaches, etc., look very appropriate wh6n 
raised over something high. The lighter fruits, such as 
currants, gooseberries, blackberries, etc., can be repre- 
sented on a vase. However, better and easier effects are 
attained when they are grouped carelessly in a basket or 
on a table. Different fruit, with a few incidental leaves 
thrown in and a basket, make a good background for 
the fruit. Do not spread the fruit too symmetrically, but 
allow one to overlap another and see that the group is 
artistic. The light should illuminate the subject from 
one side only if possible, and if possible from the north, 
because this light will not change so often and is softer 
for the purpose. It is not advisable to have the sunlight 
illuminate your subject, as this is too difficult for stu- 
dents. 

In another chapter we have given colors for the paint- 
ing of different fruits and all of these fruits will be 
found listed in the index. Before beginning the coloring, 
have a very accurate drawing of the whole picture. No- 
tice that the fruits have not the transparent shade found 
in the flowers, as fruits are thick and solid, while flowers 
are light and transpaiient. Study the shapes of the leaves. 
Have a dark background to show up the different fruits 
and paint the picture in a very sketchy and artistic way. 

Plums, apples, peaches, etc., are very often painted 
lying over the green grass, representing them as fallen 
from the branches and gathered up for collection. Such 
fruits are very seldom painted on the branches. A pot- 
tery vase, rather solid in shape, is often included in a 
still-life group of fruits and flowers and this vase is 
painted in colors that make a good contrast with the 
other subjects in the pictures. 

Chapter XXXVI. 

APPLES. PEARS AND PEACHES 

A pples, peaches and pears, as well as grapes, are very 
popular among the subjects used in the painting of 
" still life. I described the painting of grapes in a 
separate chapter and the student should refer to the 
index for any individual description of fruit. Apples and 
pears, like other fruits having a smooth surface, have a 
certain gloss which is always reproduced with a clean 
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white stroke of color. Peaches have a more velvety sMb 
and no strong high light appears on such fruit. They 
have instead a violet, nearly gray, color that makes the 
effect soft and pretty. In grouping such a variety of 
fruit, try to have good taste and place several of them 
together in an upturn-basket, or instance, or any recep- 
tacle, and also have a few of them outside. The group 
can also be heaped up gracefully without any basket, and 
have some occasional fruit scattered outside of the group, 
one at the front, etc. The effect will be better if you 
place a dark cloth under them and also if the background 
is dark. If you wish to have a bowl or any other recep- 
tacle included in the group, do not place it right in the 
center of the picture, as it will detract the attention from 
the main subject— the fruit. 

Apples should be sketched down by painting first the 
dark shadows, which are partly red and partly green. 
Use Carmine or Vermilion toned down with Burnt Sienna 
for the red parts, and where the shadows are green use 
a touch of Chrome Green Dark, mixed with Raw Sienna. 
For the green parts of the apple use Emerald Green 
mixed with ^yhite and use Vermilion mixed with White 
for the light red tone. Of course, there are green and 
red apples, and students should use all those colors 
according to requirement. Pears are painted with colors 

used for apples, though generally less red is needed. 
Paint apples and pears with a strong rounding touch 
similar to the shape of those fruits and smooth the dif- 
ferent colors well together. Peaches are painted in the 
dark shadows with Raw Sienna and in the light parts 
with the same color mixed with Naples Yellow and a 
touch of Cobalt Blue mixed with a touch of Vermilion. 
Having the fruit sketched down, apply now the table or 
the background and whatever is included in the picture 
and place the picture to dry thoroughly. Leave the high 
lights for the second or final painting of the picture. Be 
sm^e to blend all fruit in with the background lest they 
look cut out. Also have the light illuminating the group 
of fruit coming from one window only. If the student 
Avishes to paint a group from a study or from a picture 
no particular light is necessary. Draw the different sub- 
jects very lightly and CGrreetly either in free-hand or 
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DREAMS — Good disposition of light and dark spots, 
decorative, simple in line. 


by tracing with tracing-paper, and transferring it on the 
canvas by means of impression paper. 

Plums 

The colors used for the plums are Cobalt Blue and 

Black for the dark shadows, mixed with a trifle ot Oar- 
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mine or Crimson Lake, to warm up the tone. For the 
light parts nse the Cobalt Blue, a touch of Crimson Lake 
and White. 

Blackberries 

For the painting of blackberries use Black and Cobalt 
Blue for the shadows of the individual round berries. 
Apply these shadows in a half -moon shape and on one 
side only, leaving the opposite side plain. In painting 
blackberries or raspberries, begin from the center and 
apply little rings, adding one after another until you 
have enough rings to make the size wanted. The light 
part is painted with Cobalt Blue, White and a touch of 
the Carmine. In every little berry there is a high light 
which can be laid on in the end with a sharp, small touch 
of White. 

Easpberries 

Raspberries are painted in circular rings like the black- 
berries of which we have spoken above. The colors used 
are Carmine Lake for the shadows and Geranium Lake 
with White for the light parts. If the color appears too 
bright, you may tone it down with a touch of Crimson 
Lake. 

Walnuts, Hazelnuts, Chestnuts, Etc. 

Nuts in shell are painted by using Yan Dyck Brown, 
Raw Sienna, Bone Brown, Dark Cadmium Yellow and 
a good quantity of White as needed. It is difficult to 
give a special color for any special fruit, but, having 
those mentioned Browns on the palette, the student 
should take more of one or another until the tint is well 
matched. Burnt Sienna is a very useful color for mixing 
and reducing tints. Naples Yellow can be used in the 
place of White. Coeoanuts are also painted in these 
Brown colors. 

Currants 

Currants have a shape much like grapes, and, as we 
have written a chapter specially for grape painting, the 
student may refer to it for general use. A good color for 
currants is Yermilion for the light parts. The same color 
mixed with Crimson Lake is used for the shadows. The 
little black point underneath is made with Black mixed 
with a trifle of White. Have the little sharp lights 
painted on at the end.^ 
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Melons 

Watermelons are painted in Crimson Lake, altered 
with a small quantity of White, Carmine Lake is also 
good for the purpose and, as watermelons may be more 
or less bright, the students should use their judgment 
regarding the intermixing of those three colors. The 
outer edge between the red part and the skin is painted 
with Naples Yellow mixed with a bit of Emerald Green. 
T be green skin is in Chrome Green Dark, mixed with 
occasional touches of the Emerald Green, especially in 
the high lights. 

Yellow melons are better painted with Dark Cadmium 
Yellow toned down with Eaw Sienna and a trifle of 
White. The light space between the yellow and the skin 
can be painted in Naples Yellow, subdued with a bit of 
Emerald Green. For the skin, use Naples Yellow and a 
very little of Bone Brown. 

Cherries 

Cherries are of several colors. For the dark red cher- 
ries use Black mixed with Crimson Purple. For the red 
sour cherries use Vermilion Eed. For the light colored 
cherry use Dark Cadmium Yellow, White and some occa- 
sional touches of Vermilion. The high lights seen in the 
cherries are painted with White with a clean, sharp 
touch. 

Oranges 

The color for oranges is the Dark Cadmium Yellow 
toned down with Kaw Sienna and White. You must use 
more of the Raw Sienna on the side of the shadows and 
less on the opposite side. Notice that the skin of the 
orange is rough and this roughness must be reproduced 
in the painting. The inside of the orange should be 
painted with a very little of the Raw Sienna and White. 
The seed and the fine skin are made with White and a 
very trifle of Raw Sienna. 

Grapefruit 

Lemons are of a stronger yellow color than the grape- 
fruit, but the color used for the lemon can be used for 
the grapefruit by the addition of a little White. Light 
Cadmium Yellow mixed with a very trifle of Emerald 
Green, and if necessary with a little White will make a 
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crood local color. For the shading, add to Light Cadmium 
f frifle of Raw Sienna and a trifle more of the Green 
used previously. The inside of the lemons and also of the 
is sliffhtlv gray. You may find this shade by 
fadC??WlJV. . ve^ Httk ot &b.lt Eta. and . trifle 
of S Sienna. Remember that the skin of the lemon is 
rough and uneven. 

Bananas 

Dark Cadmium Yellow mixed with Raw Sienna and a 
trifle of White will make a good color for bananas. The 
Sw Sienna pure will make a good color for the shading, 
and for the occasional dark spots seen on bananas use 

Bone Brown. 

Strawberries 

Carmine Lake mixed with White will make a good 
ffpneral color for ripe strawberries. The small light points 
Sen all over that fruit are in Naples Yellow. Oecasiona 
oppc to renresent green fruit are painted with Light 
Cadmium Yellow mixed with a trifle of Emerald Green 
SThite For the dark shadows use Crimson Lake. 
You may vary the goneral strawberry tone by some addi- 
tional touches of Vermilion Red. 

Chapter XXXVII. 

GRAPE PAINTING 

G rapes can be better painted in a sketchy, quick 
stvle than if you overwork them and paint o\er 
them too much. There are so many high lights and 
transparencies, so many small, open spaces between the 
Lapels, small stems and twisted stems that bold 
fPe more appropriate for their veprodn^ction. White 

Lanes are so called because they are light in color but 
fhek true color leans more toward the green. The color 

S “S creen grapes can be peprodpeed as fonows: 

Having lour distinct shades aiready made o„ the paletle, 
1be No 1 for the shadows or darkest shades in the indi- 

low Light and White. The middle tone. No. 2, is made or 
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Terre Verte and White and should be much lighter than 
No. 1. Transparency No. 3 is in light Cadmium Yellow 
mixed with a trifle of White. The No. 4 shade for high 
lights is White, 

Apply the dark shades first and on the lower part of 
the grapes, leaving a small clean space below for trans- 
parency. Apply the middle tone, No. 2, over the dark 
shadows, covering up all the upper part of the grape and 
finally apply the transparency at the low part below the 
shadow. The light, No. 4, is about the center of the 
grapes and is painted on at the very end of the picture 
with a clean sharp touch of White. Be sure to make the 
shape of the grapes either round or slightly oval, and 
have the shadow, No. 1, applied to one side of each group 
in a round form similar to a quarter moon, and blend in 
this shadow with the middle tone, No. 2. As mentioned 
above, grapes have an oval or round shape, and if you 
make them angular they will lose their character. Grapes 
are larger at the top of the bunch toward the stem and 
grow smaller toward the end of the cluster. See that 
they do not make too solid a mass, but leave occasional 
spaces between the individual grap»es, where your back- 
ground will show and perhaps the small stems. In this 
way you will give more atmosphere to the grapes them- 
selves. 

Purple grapes are painted with the following colors: 
Dark shadow, No. 1, Black with a touch of Crimson 
Lake, a trifie of Blue and a trifle of White, so as to 
make a dark purplish tone. Reflection, No. 3, Carmine 
Lake and a trifle of White. High Light, No. 4, White. 
The application of the colors with the purple grapes 
will be the same as the method mentioned for white 
grapes, only notice that at the lower part of the cluster 
the small grapes are generally more red, for which you 
can use a little Carmine color. 

Red grapes are generally painted with the following 
colors : Dark Shadow No. 1, Crimson Lake, a very small 
trifle of Black and a trifle of White ; making a light, 
subdued tone ; the transparency, No. 3, Yermilion Red; 
high lights, No. 4, White. The stems of grapes are gen- 
erally in a little White and a^ ^t^^^ Yellow. 

Green grapes are painted with Raw Sienna for shad- 
ow and Emerald Green with White for the light parts 
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Chapter XXXVIII 

ANIMAL PAINTING 

T he animals that are most popular with the artists 
are cows and sheep. This may be attributed to the 
usefulness of those animals in representing certain 
effects of landscapes, as they are seen almost in every 
land and are always appropriate. You may have noticed 
that sheep are frequently painted in sunset effects, slowly 
moving toward their hut with the shepherd and the dog 
following closely by. 

Cows are also painted in dusk effect, but more gen- 
erally on a sunny landscape, lying on the shady side 
grass or moving slowly toward the pond. The cows 
have what an artist may call resourceful colors, some 
being black, some brown, some spotted, while others 
are white, and their varied colors are used according 
to the colors needed in, the picture. If the picture is a 
trifle dark, for example, the cows may be painted white 
or light brown. If the landscape is light, the animals 
may be black, etc., to counterbalance the effect. Sheep, 
on the contrary, hate a delicate grayish tone of color 
and are very well fitted to appear at the close of day 
with their humble proceedings and low-hanging heads. 

Horses, chickens and dogs are also very much painted, 
and we must warn the student that the drawing of 
animals in general is difficult and requires much study 
and patience. It is a very easy matter to draw a horse, 
for instance, and take particular care to have the beau- 
tiful head, limber legs and. in the eye of the student, 
everything satisfactory, but your teacher will find that 
your horse has a body twice as long in proportion to 
size of the legs or vice versa. This is a very popular 
mistake with students. The drawing of the legs espe- 
cially is very difficult on account of the different joints 
and their peculiar shape. Painting animals is as difficult 
as the painting of a human body and requires as much 
practice. You should go into the field and sketch a 
large variety of those animals in their different positions 
and actions, until you understand very well the char- 
acter of their body. With the pencil make quick sketches 
of their heads, their bodies, and their legs, and when 
you have made a large number of them j^our eye will 
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be trained properly and your work satisfactory. Sketeii-- 
ing is a continuous addition to your art education. 

Colors for Dark Brown Cows. 

Colors for Black Cows, 

Ivory Black, trifle of Lake. 

Colors for Light Brown Cows. 

Dark Cadmium, Eaw Sienna, White. 

Colors for White Cows, 

White shaded with a trifle of Black. 

Sheep, Gray, 

White and trifle of Black. 

Black Sheep. 

Black, trifle of White. 

Horses 

It is not an easy matter to have a horse keep in one 
position while you are copying him. He moves his head, 
his body, legs, etc., and makes it generally difficult for 
the student. Unless you have a good knowledge of his 
form and anatomy, it is advisable to make a good sketch 
of the head at first and afterwards a good sketch of 
the full body. Block the whole animal in straight, simple 
lines, showing the movement of the joint of the legs, 
represent well the hoofs, the chest and the curve of the 
back. The legs of horses are difficult to copy, a common 
mistake of students being a tendency to make them too 
long in proporiion to the body. The feeling in a horse’s 
eyes is often very expressive and many horses show 
their intelligence through them. In this respect they 
are similar to dogs. Study their form and their colors; 
use colors well diluted with the oil you have on the 
receptacle. Paint all shadows first and come gradually 
to the lighter shades. Finishing touches will come at a 
later sitting. If you copy a horse from a picture or 
study the matter will be very much easier. 

Brown horse. 

Van Dyck Brown, Kaw Sienna, trifle White. 

Black horse. 

Ivory Black, trifle Cobalt Blue, trifle White. 

White horse. 

White mixed with a trifle of Black. 

Gray horse. 

Black mixed with enough White to suit. 
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Lions 

Lion painting from nature is a privilege of the lucky 
artist who may be found in the vicinity of a private 
or public menagerie. On account of the limited number 
of those animals offering opportunity to students for 
life-study, we shall limit this chapter to describing the 
most appropriate colors for the painting of lions, so 
that, if they have a good study to copy from, they may 
be able to reproduce it properly. The general color of 
a lion is a yellowish gray, tending, perhaps, towards 
russet, or buff. Raw Sienna, Bone Brown and White 
may be used for the general color, shaded with the same 
three colors with less White and perhaps a trifle more 
Brown than used in the first mixture. The lion’s mane 
has a warmer color than the other part of the body, 
and such a color can be made by adding a trifle of Dark 
Cadmium Yellow. Sketch down the animal with well 
thinned color and especially for the mane use the brush 
in a manner to imitate the movement of the hair. The 
four colors mentioned above are also used for lioness. 
They are Raw Sienna, Bone Brown, Cadmium Yellow 
and White, used in the proportioirs needed. Lion cubs 
do not differ in color from the older animals. 

Dog Painting 

There is a large variety of dogs and as large a variety 
of shades. Of course, the colors are limited to Black, 
Brown, White, Gray and a Yellow Brown tint, but those 
colors vary considerably in depth as well as mixture. 
An Airedale dog is brown but a much lighter brown 
than a regular brown spaniel and Pomeranian or fox 
terrier is often still lighter than any of the former va- 
rieties. Dogs, as intimate friends of the household, as 
well as sport or watch dogs, are very much painted and 
admired. Make a good drawing. Study especially the 
form of the legs and the expression of the eyes, as the 
eyes of a dog are as expressive and intelligent as the 
eyes of a person. If you talk to a pointer, or to a 
dachshund, you will notice what attention he gives you, 
and how his eyes seem to denote perfect understanding 
of the significance of your speech. Be sure to show the 
special peculiarity of form, as from these, the people 
must decide to what species your subject belong For 
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dark; Brown dogs nse Tan Dyck Brown and, perhaps 
a trifle, of Raw Sienna. For Hght ' Brown flogs, nse Raw , 
Sienna, 'a trifle of Dark Cadmium, Yellow and White. 
For Black Dogs, use Black, 'perhaps 'mixed with a trifle ^ 
of Crimson Lake to warm up the color. Gray dogs are 
painted with White and a touch of Black, and White 
dogs with White. My book on Animal Painting contains 
many descriptions of varied animals, 

STILL LIFE 

Still life painting in my judgment is valuable to stu- 
dents because it gives them plenty of time to consider 
composition, color effects and alteration, allowing as 
much practice as wanted. Gather together a jug, a bowl, 
an apple in a pleasant though simple composition, and it 
will produce an artistic picture. Naturally, if you use 
flowers, leaves or any such a subject, the task becomes 
more difficult requiring quick solution of your problems, 
because those flowers will not last long. 

Students have the tendency of copying the subjects in 
too small size, to cramp them together or distribute them 
like the pieces in a checker hoard. Composition is very 
important. A student with knowledge of designing is apt 
to solve this problem in a good way. Do not overcrowd— - 
the more simple the better— and allow a considerable 
amount of background to produce a satisfactory perspec- 
tive effect. 

Chapter XXXIX. 

TAPESTRY PAINTING 

T apestry cloths used by old artists and also used 
at the present time is different from the canvas for 
oil painting. Tapestry is a ribbed fabric without any 
preparation, while the canvas for oil painting is covered 
with a preparation of plaster and glue mixed. Tapestry 
is more absorbing and will show a more delicate trans- 
pareney than oil painting on canvas where the colors 
will flatten on the preparation underneath. Tapestry 
requires a small quantity of colors, as a thick coating 
makes it stiff and easily cracked. You will notice that 
a hanging painting on tapestry looks soft and can be 
easily folded without injury to the subject. You could 
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not fold an oil painting without cracking or creasing it 
Painting on tapestry is staining, painting on canvas is 
coating. For the painting on canvas, a large quantity 
of body color is used, such as White, while on tapestry 
the colors are applied well thinned and generally with- 
out any White. 

There are tapestry colors or dyes used for this kind 
of work. Some are in concentrated form, thick like 
water color paints and diluted with a tapestry medium. 
There are also liquid tapestry colors used directly from 
the bottle, and finally, oil colors. Some artists give the 
tapestry cloth a very thin coating of a small quantity 
of Arabic gum well dissolved in warm water. They apply 
it aU over the tapestry before beginning the painting, 
as it serves as a foundation; however, the preparation is 
liable to make the fabric stiff or brittle. As the most 
popular and satisfactory method is painting with oil 
colors, we shall dwell on this one at first. 

The application of oil colors in tapestry must be care- 
fully gauged, and all colors should be well diluted with 
turpentine. Have the colors lightly and cleanly distribu 
ted around the palette, have clean* turpentine in the re- 
ceptacle. Use the bristle brushes with a round point, or 
with slant straight cut edge, these being more useful than 
the square or short cut brushes, though, of course, if the 
round pointed are not at hand, the others can be used. 
Some artists prefer a brush which is cut slant. Take some 
color and turpentine and stir the two together, taking 
care that the mixture is not thick. Apply now on the 
tapestry by rubbing up and down until the color has 
covered the desired part. As the tapestry is woolly and 
absorbing, it takes some time to apply enough color so 
that it will have the due strength. This is only done by 
going over and over again with the brush until the tint 
is satisfactory. In oil colors you paint with a thick coat- 
ing, you apply it and leave it there ; in tapestry you must 
stretch it as much as you possibly can. The colors will be 
quickly absorbed and will dry quickly. Make it a rule 
to apply the darker tones and the broader shades first 
and to come gradually to the lighter shades. If possible, 
do not use white, and follow the method of water color 
painting where the high lights are left in the clean white 
paper. Of course, a touch of white well diluted with 
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the turpentine will not spoil the painting, especially 
when the white is mixed with the other colors in order 
to produee a certain tint, but too much white will leave 
a stiffness on the tapestry and this must be avoided. 

The general effect of painting on tapestry is a delicate 
softness of the coloring. The ribbed nature of the textile 
blends the hard lines of the color, and in a certain way 
the painting appears faded into the cloth with a very 
pleasing effect. Do not varnish your work when you 
have finished it. Leave it as it is and hang it loose on 
the wall. 

The majority of paintings on tapestry are of a dec- 
orative style, with figures traced in showy garb and 
with elaborate background. Large painted borders sur- 
round the center painting, or if you prefer a frame, use 
one in a flat form and with very subdued gilding. As 
mentioned in the beginning of this chapter, there are 
also colored stains used for this painting, and those are 
applied in the same way as oil colors. When they are 
used directly from the bottle you may apply them on 
the tapestry without any additional thinning. If you 
wish to use a water color or conipound colors for tap- 
estry you should use alcohol for diluting medium or any 
special liquid sold by the manufacturer for this purpose. 
Tapestry cloth is sold in different sizes and different 
qualities. It can be found in sizes varying from 36 inches 
to 80 inches in width. A good quality of woolen fine 
ribbed, 36 inches wide, tapestry canvas costs about $8.00 
per yard. The same quality 55 inches wide will cost about 
$15.00. An 80-inch wide costs about $30.00 per yard. 
There is cotton reps tapestry 40 inches wide costing about 
$4.50 per yard. 

Liquid tapestry colors cost about 35c per ounce bottle. 
Brushes for tapestry painting are found in Chapter XIV, 
only in ordering mention round pointed instead of square 
brushes as used in oil colors. 

A large piece of tapestry can be nailed on the wall 
and painted there directly. A small piece can be tacked 
on a wooden board. As there is always considerable 
rubbing and pressing with the brush, it is advisable to 
have the tapestry pinned on a solid back, so as to work 
more quickly. On a stretcher it is more difficult to work 
the color into the ribbed fabric. 
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Catalog of all materials used by artists, tapestries in- 
eluded, will be sent on request. Write the author of this 
book.. ■ .. 

PHOTOGEAPHS 

A successful artist has studied from life and nature and 
can carry out his picture without difficulty. There are 
eases when even the successful artist employes photo- 
graphs for varied reasons. One reason is that if the model 
is absent or tired he can still work at his picture. An- 
other reason is that from varied photographs he can com- 
pose, choose and visualize what advantage may be gained 
on the composition of his work. Photographs can give 
splendid ideas that can be worked out in the mind of the 
artist, an inspiration gained by the use of the photograph. 

An illustrator working on a story of some kind, where 
he or she has to draw the same person in varied chapters 
of the book and in varied poses, is nearly compelled to 
have some references at hand and those he can procure 
from photographs. There are few of the prominent artists 
(commercial) specializing in books and magazine covers 
that do not use photo^aphs as a help to their work. They 
alter them, add or tm^e until they have a good looking 
picture and they help the meal ticket. 

Scrap Books 

The collections of varied subjects found on newspapers, 
magazines, books, catalogs, etc., cut out and pasted on a 
scrap book is a very good idea. 

Whenever a commercial artist or designer or an illus- 
trator needs a suggestion that may give him a start or an 
idea, he goes through his scrap books, of which he has 
many. Some contain figures in all forms, some landscapes, 
some decorative work, furniture, animals, and what not. 
He generally keeps certain subjects in one book and 
others in another. It is actually a library of references 
and I suggest that you collect only good illustrations and 
glue them only at two corners so that you can replace 
them with upto-date models later on. 

Many art schools, universities, art departments, large 
gaUeries, etc., gather and collect anything that may be 
valuable for references— magazines, newspapers, reviews 
and what not. A scrap book is a good friend of the com- 
mercial artist, the art teacher and the student as well. It 
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saves Hmcli time and it gives ready, information valuable 
to, anybo.dy. ' , 

SKETOHINa 

Sketehing is a large part of the education of an artist. 
This gentleman or lady has a sketch book in his pocket 
or her purse. If they see something that interests them 
they Jot it down on this small book. Often I come across 
some of my old sketch books and those scribbles remind 
me of places and events long forgotten. Sketching must 
be done quickly. They must be made from memory so to 
say, especially when they are of persons in action such 
as walking or playing, carrying, etc. Persons in the street 
do not pose for you and you have to look at them atten- 
tively and draw them down without looking at your 
drawing. Keep your eye on the subject while your pencil 
works on the paper. Naturally the sketch must be done 
with few lines, showing the movement of the body and 
the action of those persons. 

A camera holds an image though the snapshot took 
only part of a second, and your eye must hold the image 
for you to mark down the few lines^^giving a rough repre- 
sentation of your subject. I tried to sketch in the dark 
for imagination. I try to sketch with closed eyes, and I 
did much sketching in quick time. All this applies to fig- 
ures, animals in movement. If you have to sketch trees, 
landscapes, still life, etc., you have more time to observe 
and to finish but even this should be done in quick time, 
this being called sketching. Accustom yourself to sketch. 
It gives quick action and promptness of perception. 

Chapter XL. 

MATTERS OF INTEREST FOR ADVANCED 
ART WORKERS 

• Canvas used in oil painting is woven from fibers of 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp and Jute. Most of the canvas used 
by professional artists is woven from flax and is good. 
Cotton is good for smaller canvas, say a yard square or 
so. Cotton gives a more even thread surface than flax. 
Muslin canvas can he used for small canvases. Expensive 
good canvases are sized with a solution of dissolved sheet 
Gelatin 2 ounces Gelatin to 1 quart water. 
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Soak Gelatin overnight in cold water, the day after 
place over alow fire and stir until Gelatin is all melted. 
Do not boil. Cover canvas with large brush but not 
enough to soak the canvas through. When dry apply the 
Priming. 

® Priming ground is composed of 1 part of Zinc White 
in powder, 1 part of Gypsum (Jesso) and 1 part of the 
Sizing Solution as used before. If the mixture is too 
thick add a little more of the Size. Apply smoothly with 
large brush and if the ground is too rough smooth it down 
with a cuttlefish bone or pumice stone. Move them' around 
in a circular motion. Your canvas must dry in a natural 
atmosphere. A glue made from leather waste and animal 
skin makes a good size for canvas. Soak it in cold water 
over night and dissolve in warm water, as mentioned 
above. Rabbit skin glue can be also used. Sizing makes 
the canvas less absorbent. Chalk or whiting can be used 
for priming if Gypsum is not at hand. 

During the sizing the canvas will stretch but will slack 
when dry. It can now be stretched out again on the frame 
by pushing the wedges in. 

® A small quantity •of alum, best quality, added to the 
glue, say 10 per cent alum, will reduce the absorbent 
nature of the canvas. 

For large cheap work priming can be done by mixing 
Gypsum or best Whiting with boiled common linseed oil. 
Do not use this oil for picture painting. 

Wet Oil Picture Printing 

• I have seen some oil pictures transposed from their 
original ground. What I saw was painted in oil colors 
over a glass or a sheet of metal. When the picture was 
still wet, a sheet of white paper was carefully applied 
over it and carefully pressed down with the palm of your 
hand, or better, with a roller. Removing now the paper 
you will find the picture picked Up on its surface. The 
effect is pleasing, with blended colors, entirely different 
than ordinary oil pictures. Do not use too thick colors to 
avoid smudging. 

^ Squinting at a picture with half closed eyes helps in 
determining the balance of the masses. You can only see 
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the promment, parts aiid in a way this facilitates, the 
■ ehaBcey of discovering mistakes. . 

# For the person apt to depict nature in too warm a 
tonCy the using of gray eye-glasses will help in correcting 
the trouble. On the contrary, amber eye-glasses will be 
helpful for the person apt to use too much gray while 
painting. 

# Wood panels for oil painting may be fir or pine. Old 
masters used them in varied thicknesses, some were 
% inch thick while some were as thick as 2 inches. Size 
them, on both sides with 1 quart water added to 1/10 of 
quart of Glue Water. Second, apply a coating of priming 
mixture, thin, and if necessary a second coating. Do not 
dry in artificial heat. Use thin colors in your painting 
which will better stand expansion of the wood in damp 
weather. 

4i 4^ 4; 

• White Lead, Flake White, Silver White, Cremnitz 
White are made on basis of Lead Carbonate, Zinc White, 
Chinese White, are made on the basis of Zinc Oxide. 

O' , . 

' ^ ^ '■ ■ ■ 

• Linseed oil, poppy only and Walnut oils are the most 
used in the mixing of oil colors. Linseed oil is manu- 
factured from the seeds of the Flax plant, and is of 
the same nature of the canvas. The cold pressing of those 
seeds will give a golden yellow oil and is the best. See 
that the seeds are well ripened. Hot-pressing linseed oil 
is the most used but is not as good in quality as the cold 
pressed. Boiled linseed oil is bleached to a certain extent 
by placing it in a clear glass jar, well covered in the sun. 

Another bleaching process is the addition to the oil of 
Barite after this latter article has been freed of water by 
warming. Impurities of the oil will settle on the bottom 
of the jar and you can now pour out the perfect oil. 

Old mast-ers kept tb6;€inseed oil in a very tightly closed 
jar, kept full to the very top so that air would not affect 
it. When they drew any oil from the jar they dropped in 
glass balls to keep the oil up to top. They only used oil 
one or two years old. An addition of two per cent wax to 
the linseed oil gives the colors a good ai>aque" appearance. 
‘ • Linseed 'Oil can ^nlhy; puttingdt^oii 
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shallow eoiitainer and exposing to the snn. This oil is 
better than boiled oil— and is called Snn-tMckened oil or 
stand'oil. 

■ ^ ... 4 ^ . . 

^ Nut oil, also pressed from seeds of ripe walnnts, is 
more liquid than Linseed Oil. Old masters used it and 
spoke very well of it because its liquidity allowed a free 
technique. It easily becomes rancid and that is possibly 
a reason for losing its popularity. 

4; 4: 4; ■ 

® Poppy oil is pressed out of the seed of White poppies. 
It can be cold pressed when the seeds are perfectly ripe 
and its color is very clear. This oil is much used in the 
manufacture of oil colors in tubes. It drys slow and 
many artists use it as medium because it offers more time 
to blend in fresh colors together. 

® A good Volatile oil is turpentine. It intermixes with 
all of the mentioned oils, it drys quick, it has no color. 
Too much turpentine used while painting will deprive 
the adhesive power of the oil colors used on the canvas. 
There are many kinds of turpentines good and bad. A 
good one should have” no residuum when dropped on a 
piece of paper after it has evaporated. 

Turpentine is taken from white fir, or pine. There are 
several qualities on the market, the variations being 
caused by the locations where it is found. The Southern 
slopes of the Italian Alps give the best turpentine. 

. ^ ^ ^ 

• Mastic Varnishes: This varnish is derived from pis- 
tachia tree. It comes in lump form. It should be broken, 
placed on a small gauge bag and hung inside the neck 
of a jar filled with good rectified turpentine. The gum 
will dissolve and the impurities will renaaih on the bag. 
Keep jar tightly closed to prevent evaporation of tur- 
pentine, Proportion hy weight 1 part Gum, 3 parts tur- 
pentine. If stronger varnish is desired put in larger quan- 
tity of Gum. Pistachia Lenticus grow in the Mediterran- 
ean countries. Chios is best. 

; 4 s'.. . 4 s ■ 4i , 

® Damar Varnish comes from Damar tree. Use Batavia 
Damar as best when dissolved in Eectified Turpentine. 
As a picture varnish I prefer Damax as it is light in color 
and does not produce the heavy gloss made by other var- 
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iUHhe«. Ill Eutkitig thin article follow tlie method sug- 
gested ill Mastic Varnish. This Eosiu comes from forest ' 
trees. Singapore and Batavia are the best qualities. 

4 ^ 4 ^ 4 * 

# Copal Varnish: You can purehase this article rather 
than make it yourself. The method, includes pulverizing 
and roasting and the result is dissolved in hot oils. Copal 
is a hard resin, brittle and thick. In my opinion the three 
varnishes mentioned here take the preference as they are 
listed. First, second and third. To make varnishes less 
glossy dilute them with turpentine. 

^ To take away the too strong a gloss from a varnished 
picture, dissolve a little Beeswax in a little warm Rec- 
tified Turpentine and apply the mixture with the palm of 
your hand, rubbing lightly in a circular fashion, 

4 ^ 4 ^ , 

# Tube oil colors are pigments mixed with Poppy oil or 
select Boiled Linseed oil. It is not unusual to find in some 
special color a small quantity of Beeswax. White is gen- 
erally ground in Poppy oil because it will not turn yellow. 
Balsam of Capaiba is another oil occasionally used in 
mixing colors. Castor oil keeps the' colors open very long. 
Oil of Cloves is another slow drying oil. When tubes stick 
and are hard to open you may try to warm them at the 
neck. 

When you try to complete a picture in one sitting 
(called alia prima) you can use Balsam of Capaiba as a 
medium which dries slowly and gives you plenty of time 
to amalgamate the varied colors together. 

• Some of the Old Masters used Venice Turpentine 
mixed with Sunthickened oij for medium. It gives the 
picture a fine, soft, glossy surface. 

• Pictures. can be painted by repeated application of 
colors and this is called oyer or underpainting, or they 
can be painted in one sitting, painting wet on wet and 
this is called Alla Prima, 

• Colors that have accumulated and dried on the 
wooden palette ean be removed by warming the underside 
of the palette over the stove. 4- layer of soft soap left 
standing over thq dried colors ydll eventually soften those 

. colors/ v; ; 

. Modern axt^ugge^^ palette be of 

; the same color^as mixing the oil 
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colors OE the palette you may have the same effect as 
when you apply them on the canvas. 

# Old oil paintings can be restored to their original 
beauty by washing them gently with clear water and 
little soap suds and carefully dried with a soft cloth. Next 
you apply a thin coating of Owjalin (Beil medium) all 
over the picture using a fairly stiff brush (bristle) and 
taking pains to get Owlalin well into any rough touch 
or crack. If necessary a second coating can be applied. 
This medium is harmless and is being used over old mas- 
ters’ pictures. A two ounce bottle of Owlalin costs about 
$ 1 . 50 . 

4s Cjft 

® Bloom is an expression used when the varnish on a 
picture has dried unevenly and is blotchy. The picture 
has the appearance, in spots, of matt effect, or like the 
skin of a plum that has not been touched. To remove the 
bloom, fold up and dampen a cloth in form of a pad and 
go over the whole picture blooming and all. Now dry 
carefully. Take the bottle of Anteblume oil, shake well, 
pour out say II/2 tablespoonfuls in a saucer, make a pad 
with a cloth, and wflh it cover the whole canvas thinly 
and evenly. Allow it to stand two minutes, no more, and 
remove the Anteblume with dry pad. The bloom will have 
disappeared for good. Clear machine oil can be used. 

4s 

Permanent Colors 

^ I give here a selected list of permanent oil colors that 
can be procured on the market. 

Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Cerulean Blue 
Cobalt Blue 
Emeraude Green 
Indian Red 
Ivory Black 
Paynes Gray 
Raw Sienna 
Cadmium Yellow, Deep 
Cadmium Yellow, Pale 
Crimson Madder Alizarin 
Rose Madder 
Purple Madder 
Raw Umber 


Terra Rossa 
Terre Verte 
Transp. Golden Ochre 
Venetian Red 
Veronese Green 
Viridian 
Yellow Ochre 
■" Zinc Vniite' 

Carmine Lake Alizarin 
Cinnaber Green 
Flesh Tint 
Prussian Blue 
Sky Blue 
Vermilion 
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Brown Pink 
Burnt Carmine 
Carmine 
Crimson Lake 
Geranium Lake 
Indian Lake 
Green Lake 


Fugitive Colors 

Italian Pink 
Mauve 
Olive Green 
Purple Lake 
Yellow Lake 
Prussian Green 
Gamboge 


While there may be a more extensive line of Permanent 
and Fugitive shades, the most used are those shown in 
this chapter. 

Of course, by fugitive colors it should be understood 
that they may fade if exposed a long time to a strong 
light. Some of these fugitive shades may take 50 years 
to show the difference. 


# It often happens that the far distant parts of a pic- 
ture may be painted flat with tempera colors and the 
foreground with regular oil colors. This will produce a 
stronger value of perspective on the whole picture. I 
have painted several Venetian scenes where the sky was 
made in Tempera Matt Colors and the water, boats and 
buildings were painted in the regular water colors, pro- 
ducing a veiy effective perspective. 

® Old masters often tinted the wh^le canvas with a solid 


color, such as Terra Eossa, or Terre Verte, or Bitume. 
When perfectly dry they painted over the various sub- 
jects. For figure, the Terra Eossa gave more harmonious 
effects, for landscapes, the Terre Verte was generally 
used. They claimed that this (|olored ground produced a 
certain binding between the varied colors used in the 
picture, it was a key to a good tonal effect. 

They claimed that contrasting colors made the picture 
harsh and coarse and to avoid this they studied all little 
tricks. Their motto was, Contrast is excitement, harmony 
is repose. 

• Symmetry and Balance produce repose. 

• Local Color is an expression signifying the general 

color of the article. A blue dress’s color is blue and all 
the varied shadpws -seen on that: dress are complementary 
colors. , . 

• A warm colored dress, say red, or violet or orange, 
have cold shadows, while a cold colored dress such as 
blue, green, gray, etc., have warm shadows. 

• Outlin%j||ye a flat effect' to am ob ject; It destroys its 

plastic iori4i^& the soft- boundary. 
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MEMOEIZING 

® I advise teachers to make students memorizing parts 
of face and body. Let them try to reproduce by memory 
a head which was previously studied with pencil or color, 
I still remember types that I painted many years ago. I 
stin can draw most of the everyday flowers from memory. 
It is a great help. Let students draw an eye, an ear, a 
hand, a flower, a fruit from memory. It stimulates their 
imagination, it shows their power of retaining and de- 
picting form. 

4 - 4 ^ 4 ^ 

® Value means that a color should approach another 
in brightness, showing relationship, balance. By using 
the same color in different parts of this picture you 
acquire balance. Rembrandt used mostly Burnt Sienna, 
Van Dyck Brown, Purple, Orange and called them 
friendly colors, as they produced harmony and repose. 

Cold colors in the distance and bright warm colors in 
the foreground produce a perspective effect. 

® Form can be only acquired by the Study of Drawing. 
If the artist has to worry about the drawing or Form of 
the subject he is painting, he will find coloring much 
more difficult. 

® Old Masters made careful Drawings of their pictures 
on heavy paper to the very accurate details and of the 
same size as the oil picture was going to be. Everything 
was shaded in pencil. Prom this model they painted on 
the canvas with colors. Artists should know from the be- 
ginning what they want to do, what effect to make, they 
should have the finished picture in their mind right from 
the start. 

• A picture gains or loses its effect when placed in 
different surroundings. It may look good in your studio 
and bad on the exhibition gallery, or vice versa. The 
light has a good deal to do, the wall background, the 
other pictures hung close to it. Your picture can gain 
or lose according to the quality of your frame. Without 
a frame your picture has a different appearance than 
when it has a frame. It is always advisable to finish the 
picture with the frame on as you can counterbalance any 
part that appears too light or too dark. Many artists 
varnish their pictures in the exhibition gallery where it 
hangs. They can gauge the strength of the light in the 
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room,, and tow gloss the picture requires. This is 

not, practical for artists liying away from the exhibit. 

■ ^ ^ ^ 

' # A number of professional artists, haying planned an 
idea or a certain picture to be painted, will model it with 
plasteline or clay in a low or medium relief. They cover 
this work with a coating of zinc white and shellac so as 
to obtain a good cast like light and shadow idea. Then 
they will paint it with the colors which eventually will 
be used in the picture. They will afterward make varied 
drawings, correct, alter, and complete a model well stud- 
ied which may be followed to carry out the work which 
can now proceed without further delay. 

4 ^ ^ 4 ^ 

• A mirror is a great help in checking up on a picture. 
It can also be placed in painting a portrait so that you 
can see both the model and the reflection and draw your 
conclusions. Old Masters often used a black mirror which 
is nothing but a piece of clear, flat glass coated on one 
side with liquid asphaltum. It does not show the colors 
in their full tone but it shows form in light and dark. 
I find it a useful help. 

Another trick of the trade is the Eeducing Glass which 
concentrates the full picture in a small space and shows 
defects. 

^ ^ ^ 

• It is more practical to paint from dark to light. Begin 
with thin colors and the thicker touches are applied to- 
ward the end of the painting. 

® Eubens mixed his colors while working, with Sun 
thickened Linseed Oil and Venice Turpentine, giving the 
picture a beautiful, brilliant effect. This made away with 
any varnishing. 

^ ^ 4 ^ 

• GLAZING is done with transparent colors. When 
your picture is finished and well dry, you can rub over 
spaces that do not seem to be bright enough or that are 
too bright, or too blue, too green, red, etc. You rub over 
those spots a transparent color that will bring up the 
effect desired. A transparent color will not cover the 
formerly applied one but it will affect it, it will modify 
it, stain it, so to say. Glazing is a common practice among 
professional artists. 
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Glazing: Colors (Transparent) 


Alizarin Carmine 
Burnt Sienna- 
; Italian Pink 
Gold Ochre (Transp.) 

Prussian Blue 
Brown Pink 
Purple Lake 
Raw Sienna 
Mauve 

# For glazing application over painting use a medium 
made of fifteen parts as follows: One part of sun thickened 
or stand oil, eleven parts refined turpentine, three parts 
damar varnish. This mixture is mixed in working with 
the transparent colors, applied over the dry painting with 


Gamboge 
Van Dyck Brown 
. Yellow Lake 
Sap Green 
“ Aureolin 
Indigo 
Sugar Lead 
Madder Lake 


a fiat brush and veiled or rubbed over them without thick-* 
ness. Stand oil is linseed oil high heated for several hours 
until very viscous. 


41 

® Retouching. Vibert Retouching Varnish is very use- 
ful. I give a very thin coating to the picture which is well 
dry and on top of this coating I retouch or correct what- 
ever I wish to do, mixing my colors with a small quantity 
of the same varnish.-. This imported varnish costs about 
70c per bottle. 

4i 4i 4ft 


• Alla Prima Painting means the beginning and the 
finishing of the picture in one sitting. You paint wet on 
wet just as when you go out and sketch down a landscape. 
In this case you copy from nature or you have in your 
mind the exact picture you wish to accomplish. 

You must work freely, place color against color and 
sacrifice a good deal of detail. In order to do good work 
Alla Prima one must have good knowledge of form 
(drawing) and coloring. It is a sketching that can be 
carried out to a stage that it looks like a picture rather 
than a sketch. Begin by using thin colors and reserve the 
thick touches for the end. Many old Masters, as for in- 
stance, Rubens and Hals, worked this way. In a large 
picture they painted just as large a piece as they could 
carry out in one sitting, started and finished. On the next 
sitting they painted another piece and so on until the 
whole painting was complete. Rubens’ heads are masterful 
pieces of color, technique and form and are Alla Prima. 

To keep colors from drying quick or to have a better 
chance to finish an Alla Prima picture, a trifle of Poppy 
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Oil or Balsam of Copaiba could be used as medium as it 
dries slowly. It has been said that some artists, anxious 
to work Alla Prima, kept the painting under water in the 
night so that the colors could remain fresh until the day 
after. Water will not affect oil colors. This process is 
going rather far. I myself have completed a portrait by 
starting it in the morning and working right through the 
whole day and night until the morning after. I took con- 
siclenible restoration to keep up my spirit and youth did 
■the rest 

® Varnishing. Professional artists are cranks about 
varnishing their pictures. Some of them will not do it in 
a shorter time than twelve months. The thickness of the 
color has a good deal to do with the drying of the picture. 
''In cold weather lukewarm varnish should be used. Dust 
picture well, wipe it lightly with soft bread. Use thinly 
Damar varnish applied in a room with moderate tempera- 
tnre. Dry in natural atmosphere. 

^ ^ ^ 

• Masonite or Pressedwood panels are very good for 
oil painting, also for emulsion or tempera colors. They 
are moisture-resisting as they havq^been treated with a 
certain proportion of paraffin. Best quality is %-inch 
thick. They do not shrink or curve. There are other thick- 
nesses but the demand for this material does not offer the 
manufacturer enough inducement to put them on the mar- 
ket in varied thickness. They are treated like canvas with 
light glue size, and primed with Jesso and glue. Several 
thin coats of this mixture is prefreable and every coat is 
smoothed finely. There are artists that paste canvas over 
them to prevent humidity from reaching the canvas. The 
writer keeps a small quantity for students desiring to try 
them. Johns-Manvilie Flat Transite is also waterproof, 
reliable panel to he treated like the Masonite. 

^ ^ ^ 

CLEANING OLD PICTURES 

• This process is very particular as pictures can be 
painted with varied mediums and some of those mediums 
might become dissolved if tampered with the wrong wash- 
ing solution. It is therefore advisable to try a small piece 
or a corner of the picture and see how it stands the wash. 
Before all, dust off all the dust. Second, with soft bread 
go over lightly to remove occasional greasy spots or 
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smoke. Third, with a very soft sponge or cloth wash the 
picture, using water and a little soap suds, not much, and 
wipe it dry. Fourth, use a mixture of Eectified Turpen- 
tine, two parts with one part Balsam of Copaiba, applied 
in a soft w-ay with a soft pad. Rather than doing the 
whole painting, as I said before, try a corner and see if it 
stands the process, and if so do a larger piece and if every- 
thing is going well clean the whole picture. Owlalin 
would now restore its original beauty as I have explained 
on page 107. 

Making an Oil Seccatif — Eecipe No. 1 

# Put a good quality boiled linseed oil in a glass jar, 
place in the oil a small cloth bag containing borate of 
Manganese in the proportion of 3% of the oil, leave in a 
warm place and in two weeks you will have a quick dry- 
ing oil. 

Recipe No. 2 

# By suspending litharge in boiled linseed oil in propor- 
tion of 10% of lukewarm oil and by keeping the two 
together 24 to 48 hours you will make a good quick 
drying oil. 

"Knife Painting 

® There are artists that apply oil colors with knife 
instead of using the brush. They use a finely pointed, 
very pliable trowel knife and put on the color stroke by 
stroke, leaving the strokes as they are without tampering. 
This method has originality and it gives the picture a 
vibrating effect. It is very much like the method of the 
broad touch oil painting where the artists apply colors in 
broad touches and leave them as they are. Segantini, the 
great artist, used a method much like this. I saw a large 
picture by Michetti called the Vow where the colors were 
practically thrown on the canvas. To see the correct effect 
a person had to look at it 50 feet away from the canvas. 
A painting of this kind will not last as long or keep as 
clean as a smooth painted pieture. 

BIRTH OF PRESENT ART 

# Giotto (1266) was a well known artist. So was Cima- 
bue (1240), Fra Angelico (1387), etc., but their work 
was flat, often had a gold background or outline, with a 
Byzahtine style and they generally painted in tempera 
colors (water basis). 
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It is with the 14th Century that the great awakening 

in, when Masaccio began by painting figures in the 
und or in natural form. All the great masters studied 
nd copied Masaccio ^s paintings. A large number of fol- 
owers developed other styles of art, for instance Bott- 
elli; the Bellinis, Carpaccio (1522) Antoneljo da Messina 
who introduced in Italy the use of oil medium in paint- 
ing pictures. It is said that Van Eyck, 1440, had dis- 
covered this method but the former artist did not know 
the Van Eycks, neither did he know this flemish method. 
Fra Bartolomeo, 1475, Dal Sarto, 1486, Michelangelo, 
1474, Eaphael, 1483, Leonardo Di Vinci, 1452, Correggio, 
1494, Titian, 1477, Paolo Veronese, 1528, Caravaggio, 
1569, and many more famous artists came during a short 
period of 50 years as can be seen from above figures. 
They knew one another, they studied one another. This 
was the period called the Eenaissance (Eebirth), and it 
is strange that such an outburst of giants in the art field 
should have come together and stunned the world with 
their work in such a short time. In looking at their pic- 
tures, immensely large, with dozens or even hundreds of 
figures in the customs or in the nudes, with beautiful 
form and color, elaborate in composition, the artist of 
today feels very small and discouraged. 

Another list of great artists comprises Velasques, 1600 ; 
Murillo, 1618 ; Rubens, 1577 ; Van Dyck, 1599 ; Hals, 1584 ; 
Rembrandt, 1607; the Holbeins, 1500; Durer, 1471, etc., 
all of them great geniuses and all of them living at about 
the same time. Of course, these lists are not complete, 
but after 1600 of the present era few good artists came 
and went until a certain decadence set in. Surely that 
at present we cannot be proud of our art achievements. 

A book I advise my readers to buy is the Lives of the 
Great Artists by Geo. Vasari. Vasari was an artist of 
no mean ability and knew personally Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, Del Sarto, Titian, etc. Michelangelo (the creator 
of the statue David, for me the greatest sculptural statue 
that exists) willed some of his work to his friend Vasari. 
The book is interesting and full of observation on the 
private lives of these masters. If your book store does not 
have this book I may be able to procure it for you. It 
is in 4 volumes and cost about $6.00. 

4: 4: 
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# In a conversation with a miinber of professional 
artists they aE agreed that most of them had individual 
idiosyncrasies on their canvas and canvas priming. The 
sizing is given for adherence and is generally made of glue 
and water proportion two or three ounces of glue to 35 
ounces of water. One artist applies over the size one part 
glue water as used for sizing, one part zinc white used in 
powder form and one part gypsum applied mixed together 
in three thin coatings. Another artist coats his canvas 
after the sizing with two solid coatings of cremnitz white. 
Another artist uses an Italian linen canvas which he has 
kept to light and air for one year. 

Another artist sizes and then coats the canvas with zinc 
white, yolk of an egg and sundried, linseed oil in equal 
proportion and thoroughly mixed. An artist, like all 
human beings, is apt to exploit or try to invent a new 
and better way of doing things but the field is smaE and 
limited and dangerous. Some of the old masters painted 
over slabs of metals, some others over slate or parchment, 
etc. Give students a chance to experiment too, but I ad- 
vise the purchase of ready made, dependable canvas and 
save your picture, time, and money. 

COMPO BO AED PAINTING 

• I often receive letters asking how to prepare paper 
or wood or compo boards for oil painting. If the boards 
have a fairly smooth surface you can use the same method 
as for the canvas. You can also coat them by mixing zinc 
white with a little refined boiled linseed oil. 

Another way is to shellac them or to varnish them. Of 
course, these boards may be sufficiently good for pastime 
work~but on account of their moisture absorbing nature 
they may crack or warp. They are also apt to affect the 
brilliancy of the colors. For good work I advise good 
material and canvas has the preference. 

Wood panels made of oak or mahogany make fine mate- 
rial. Plywood is second choice. 

Pasteboards should be sized both sides with strong glue, 
and primed both sides. 

LIGHTNING ARTIST 

THE LIGHTNING ARTIST — These 3 pages are taken from THE 
TEACHER OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING by the author of this book. 

f Occasionally I receive a letter asking for instructions 
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on how to make lightning pictures. This kind of artist is 
in the class of commercial workers and should not be 
taken as a model. You will notice that his pictures run 
into lew subjects which are repeated continually and are 
nearly alike. He has painted so many of those pictures 
that he can make them by memory and with little effort, 
but you will also notice that he received very little for 
them. In fact, he often makes nothing on them, but the 
profit comes in on the price of the frame for which he 
pays very little. 

It is interesting to see him knock out (as they call it) 
a picture in an hour or so, and some of these pictures are 
clever, but artistically they are worth what you pay for 
them, or less. I will give you an idea on his method of 
work. 

He buys his color in half pound tubes or pound cans. 
He uses a wooden board for palette and spreads out 
plenty of aU colors, as he must find them ready and plen- 
tiful. He has one or two good sized containers with his 
favorite mediums, one that will dry within 24 hours or so. 

He has several large brushes, as he cannot put his time 
in cleaning them while he works, a^d he generally has 
individual brushes for sky, water, trees, etc. He begins 
from the top of the picture and with a large flat brush 
he paints on the sky. His strokes are the long way from 
one end to the other of the picture, and plenty of color. 
Say be has been using blue with white for the upper 
part. In coming down he adds more and more white until 
he comes to about the middle of the canvas. If there 
are any clouds, he paints them on now while the color is 
fresh, using a gray color and white. Of course, if the 
picture represents a sunset effect, he uses plenty of red, 
orange or yellow on the lower part of the sky and he 
applies them in long way strokes interchanging and even 
mixing these colors. 

Now comes the mountains, which touch the sky. For 
these he uses a purplish gray, further down he paints a 
wood effect, and next comes the water. The water is 
generally of the color of the sky and is painted on in 
long, sweeping strokes. He now adds some shading to 
represent the mountain reflecting into the water, and 
with a smooth, wide brush or a good size badger blender 
he blends those mountains in the water with strokes 
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from the top down to give the soh reflection effect. 

He smooths np the clouds with the badger blender, 
going up and down and long way to do away with any 
rough effect. He now takes a large brush and some brown 
and marks o5 the foreground or islands. 

Now comes the green trees, which he applies with a 
pouncing stroke like stippling. He uses a dark green 
and follows it up with touches of a lighter green, also 
applied in a pouncing way. Now for the trunks of the 
trees. Small touches of lighter green, a few reflections 
in the water applied the long way, and the picture is 
ready for the frame and buyer. He now takes a new 
board and begins anew. He knows how long he can give 
to a picture, he knows every stroke, just as a shoe maker 
or a chair maker knows about how many nails it takes 
to complete his work. The lightning artist is a magician 
and pulls his tricks on the crowd. He deserves his money 
like any other technician. Some do effective work and 
they have little competition. But if you intend to learn 
to be an artist do not take him as a model. If you have 
to look, look upward. Study drawing on individual sub- 
jects, trees, animals, buildings, rocks, sky, etc., and memo- 
rize as many of their characteristics as possible, but do 
not make your aim to become a cheap artist. Bather go 
slow, do the work conscientiously and make an effort to 
learn well. There is always time to commercialize your 
work. 

^ ^ ^ 

• Artists use different mediums on their paintings. 
Montgomery Flagg works with water colors and pen and 
ink. Harrison Fisher works with any medium, such as oil, 
pastel and water color, another well known Italian illus- 
trator works in charcoal which he varnishes and paints 
over in oil. Henry P. Ealeigh works in Wolff pencil and 
wash. Others in tempera colors. It is a matter of finding 
a medium that conforms with your way of thinking, indi- 
vidual style, and pattern that suits your own tempera- 
ment. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

• First question— Many students ask me wkere they 
can sell their pietures, and how much they should ask for 
them. 

The best way to sell pictures is to show them around. 
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If you keep them loekel up in your closet you will never 
dispose of them. In the depression time, many artists in 
Chicago held exhibitions on the sidewalks, and many 
pictures were sold. Your local stores may show them, 
your fair, your church bazaars, small exhibits in your 
home, in your friends’ houses, in your window — show 
them. Eemember that pictures must be framed, other- 
wise they loose 50% of their attraction. As for the price, 
it all depends on the quality of the work. A good picture 
fetches a better price than a poor one. If your prospec- 
tive buyer has means, you can ask a little more without 
hurting your chance, but on the contrary, a person, with 
limited money cannot pay what the well-to-do would pay. 
Right at present moderate prices prevail because the gen- 
eral condition in the country is uncertain. 

Another way to price your work is by calculating the 
time you had given, the expenses you have incurred. So 
many hours at so and so much, plus material and that 
gives the price. Remember that it pays to make a sale as 
one may bring another. 

• Another question— Is it worth while to follow art as 
a means of making a living? 

I would ask, ^‘Is it worth while to follow music as a 
means of making a living?” I feel certain there are as 
many people making a living out of professional art as 
there are in music. Art is divided into many branches 
and, especially in commercial art, there is a tremendous 
number of followers making a living. We must never lose 
sight of one point — good work and mediocre work. The 
first one wins. 

• Third question— How long will it take me to learn 
art?, ' 

Students will agree that it all depends on the time 
they give to it and the amount of interest they take on 
this special work. I have had students that turned in 
one picture in ten or twelve months. I have had some 
that turned in one picture every ten days. The latter one 
will land there ten times sooner than his slow friend. In 
other words, it depends entirely upon the student, on his 
love of art, on his intelligence, and on the amount of time 
he, gives: to.' it..;. ,■ 
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# Pasteboard should be sized bulb sides with strong 
glue and primed both sides. 

® A piature that gets much sunshine will be affected 
and lose its brilliancy. 

® Varnish your picture in a room wherer there is a 
moderate temperature. 

« Artists often try different ways to study their work, 
their color effects, etc. For instance, they temporarily 
paste pieces of brightly colored papers or cloth on certain 
spots of the painting to try the effect. 

® Squinting with half-shut eyes when you look at your 
picture, will bring out the dark masses, and the high 
lights. I do this very often and especially when I wish to 
compare varied points or compare the model with the 
painting. 

• Of the whites with lead carbonate basis, Cremnitz is 
the very best. 

• Brushes that have dried hard can be softened with 
Acetone, Xylene, or thinner or boiling vinegar. 

• Priming applied with the spatula is smoother than 
the one applied with a brush. 

9 If you make a mistake in your application of the oil 
colors, scrape them off with a knife rather than clean 
them with turpentine. 

® Pictures can be started with tempera or casein colors 
and finished with oil colors. 

® Cracking of the colors on a picture is caused by one 
coating covered by another coating one of which is less 
flexible or drying slower than the other. In drying, crack- 
ings are apt to occur. 

By poor canvas that will not have the physical quality 
to hold the color well and which will easily absorb mois- 
ture shrinking and expanding continually. 

By painting over a glossy surface therefore affecting 
the adhesiveness of the pigment on the canvas. 

By canvas being rolled up for shipping. 

By too much drier in the medium. 

By reverse of the canvas can be too exposed to air and 
humidity while the upper part is covered with color and 
is rigid. 

® As I mentioned previously, many very busy artists 
make good use of photography. It is a necessity so as to 
sneed up the amount of work they often have. Take Nor- 
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man Eoekweli of the leading magazine covers with pic- 
tures that touch your soul. He insists that a student 
should become very proficient in drawing and have a thor- 
ough knowledge of all the departments in art, technique, 
light and shadow, composition, coloring and all details of 
picture painting. Photos, with the addition of many 
sketches from life, give great help. As a matter of help, 
a person photographed from many angles offers many 
fresh expressions that cannot be found on a tired posing 
model. It is not that the picture is an exact reproduction 
of the photographs but a combination of brain and a 
guide that give the finest results. Old masters had no 
photographs, that is true, but if they had had them they 
might have left a larger number of beautiful works and 
taken advantage of this wonderful invention. 

# When I paint from life I try to be as close to my 
model as possible, even as to touch them. In this manner I 
understand the form, the curves, the lines. This would be 
a necessity for a near-sighted person, but I find it a great 
help for every student as the form remains more clearly 
impressed in your mind. 

# VALUE—If you squint your eyes in looking at a 
glass or vase, or a shiny fruit as, for instance, apples, 
grapes, pears, et cetera, you will note a strong, clear reflec- 
tion or high light. You will also note the darkest part of 
the group you are copying. It would be better for a stu- 
dent to apply the high light at first and the dark parts 
second. That will give you the two distant points within 
which all other colors must conform. Apply now the color 
around the high light, noticing the contrast between the 
two shades. Apply the colors near the darkest colors and 
you gradually follow up with a scale of colors that will 
harmonize and keep the correct value of the picture. 

® I have mentioned before how some artists, planning 
a picture, will model the main figures with clay over 
wood so as to understand their form. A whitewash over 
this model will accentuate the light and shadows. Later, 
this work in oil will be much simplified. 

# There are also artists that will start the painting, of 
their pictures having the frame on from the beginning, 
others will put it on for the finishing touches. Other 
water color artists paint their pictures in their mats. Ih- 
asmueh as the frame helps in the general effect, the idea 
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is sound. Will say, however, that few artists take the 
trouble of following these rules. 

® We recently saw a painting canvas made of glass 
fibre. It looks strong and moisture-resisting but its tex- 
ture looks too smooth and uninteresting. • 


OIL PAINTING UNDER ADVERSE 
CONDITIONS 

It is not unusual to hear of a pie-eating contest, a 
mustache raising contest, a dancing marathon, etcetera, 
but you never hear of a picture painting contest. Sev- 
eral boys in our art class suggested the idea and every 
student joined in whole heartedly. The contest, overseen 
by our teacher, allowed two hours to paint an oil picture 
of any subject without the use of a brush. The affair 
looked complicated but everybody went at it, some using 
a knife, some using rags, some using sticks, sponges, 
etcetera. The writer used his handg^ applying from tube 
color directly on the canvas, spreading it with my central 
finger and smoothing it up with my thumb. 

The class of about twenty students, girls included, 
was like an insane asylum, although the prize was only 
a dish of French fried potatoes. I saw one student paint- 
ing with his nose, one with his right foot — a worse selec- 
tion of crazy pictures I never saw in my life. They would 
all have been prize getters in a futuristic exhibition. The 
writer won the plate of potatoes but by the time the 
plate reached him it was full of color rags, empty tubes 
and thumbtacks. What prize glory! 


THE STUDENT'S FUTURE 

At the end of this instruction book it may not be amiss 
to mention the great opportunity a young art student has 
in this great, energetic, young country. Europe has 3,000 
to 4,000 years of art background^ while this country has 
about 300 years, and still our art is equal to, if not better 
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European art. Two generations had o^y elapsed 
iince the eSd of our revolutionary when Copley and 
Xst American-born artists, opened an art school in 
T fas was fashionable at that time) and taught 

TruSi/GHbert Stuart, Peals father and son and other 

Trumbui, They in turn taught art in Amenea. 

^'Sd MSarSoiVEakin.. Ryd«r, to. Sargent 
wStler apt students, came in the next generation, all 
f t^’istf To them succeeded a contemporary genera- 
great artist^ Bello4, Benton, Grant Wood, Brackman, 
ilon ^ *Waueli Speicher, etcetera, all outstanding 
'’S nSS;7 ImSiS. seeni and Ametiaan anbiecta. 
SS’S ia Umited but hnndteda of mmtOT eonld b. 

today teaching in our art schools, showing 
Tliptures in galleries, museums, exhibitions, and 
SSi t£g atadeS in all kinds of linos. Do not 
^ most of those successful artists came the ^ 

forget nersevered and finally succeeded. 

^lb™iR aSS 3r.ions oft ifrtor. with 
^ c^PPtive ^nners, as for instance, lack of art schools 

rSod » “ a* " ”■ 

quiring still more enthusiasm and effort. 

HOBBY 

soion^s " 

SSIfHlSHaSli 
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MODERNISTIC PAINTING 

A modernistic exhibition of paintings I saw in Chicago 
induced me to try my hand at it. It showed landscapes, 
figures, animals and still life in a collection of foolish 
styles and conceptions making up the show. At the next 
exhibition I painted a good size picture with a nude lady 
reclining on the grass. It was accepted and given a 
prominent place opposite the entrance door. From a dis- 
tance it looked like a very big carrot. In approaching, 
you saw a head, legs and hips as big as a Belgium dray 
horse. On the opening night, I stood around to hear the 
reaction of the public. Visitors generally looked at it 
and smiled, some laughed loudly and some used profane 
words. A stout lady came along and stopped abruptly. 
She took out her eye glasses and read the title — ^Diana 
after the Hunt. Turning toward a gentleman nearby she 
grumbled aloud, ‘^That ain’t no human being because she 
hasn’t got no navel.” 


® Artist Dean Cornwell, speaking of colors, states that 
a great colorist is known by his grays just as a chef is 
known for his gravies and sauces. 

This great artist in his color experiments often painted 
in oil with a piece of cellophane laid over his charcoal 
study, which, being transparent, shows through the cello- 
phane. 

® Some artists use white Opal glass for a palette. 
Being smooth and shining it is easily cleaned. A sub- 
stitute would be a piece of clear glass laid over a sheet 
of white paper. 

^ • Many changes, touch-ups, glazings, changing of 
lights, erasing and what not, is done to a picture before 
it is completely finished. An artist will turn a picture 
to the wall for several days without looking at it and in 
turning it again to look at it after this period he will be 
able to detect faults in various parts which were not 
noticed during the building up of the picture. 

• ® Another useful practice is to place the picture in 
various spots of their studios, showing it under different 
lights. 
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POPULAR PRICE) 


ART- CLASSES 


COBBESPONDENCE COURSE IN 
PICTUBE PAINTING 


-IF you have a good art M ** 

1 loaLnq ttere or from a good artist But, if you m 
A orniortunity, try to have good corre- 


^ nTha^« Sis opportunity^ .try to have good eorr^ 
oTvnn/ipnpp lessons. Good criticism helps very rauch,. la 
fnpt -what YOU generally receive in art schools is criticism. 

A LSle mcSssful artist can explain to you whwe to 
tenSn’ yourcobrmgs, how to avoid many mistakes, 
how to improve your technique, etc. You cannot do this 
u though you know that there is something 

I have had thormuda ot aeholara 
T Jhf^re they fail, they are strangers jin a large 

Lw and need a lead and start. Many of my., students 
Saoh Trt or are professional artists. I gave them a start 
* ^ tW hid work did the rest. My correspondence 
cOTirse in picture painting costs only $20.00, including 
poinlete si of oil colors, brushes, 6 canvases, polished 
complete in colors, 6 criticisms, knife, 

Ste book ol “4 '?»'■ P® 

$50 00 ’or more elsewhere and get less for your money. 

■ " V, _ . <<<»<>. ! n 


qjyu.uv ux - — 

T also have a correspondence course m “Drawing.” 
To the average art student, the pamtmg of pictures is the 
Seat attraction. But to the professional , artist, drawing 
iriost important. If you wish to originate your pie- 
tiirTs if you wish to copy from natoe, if you wish to 
correct proportions of the subject you wish to paint 
™ SSftaow how to draw. I hajo a eouT« ol tee 
drawing that will put you on the correct road. It 
t ton the fundamental method, it starts you right. 
Price for tMs course costs only $I5.gO-materiri included. 
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Price for other courses on applicGtioii. 

WATER COLOR COURSE 

This course costs the same as the oil painting coursCj ' 
$20.00. TMs» includes colors, brushes, a block of paper, 
model in color, and 6 criticisms. 

4 ? 4 ; 4 ? 

PASTEL PAINTING COURSE 

Pastel painting course costs also $20.00. 1 box of 40 
pastels, stomps, fixative, paper for 6 lessons and 6 criti- 
cisms included. For descriptive pamphlet write the 
author of this book, D. M. Campana Art Co., Chicago, III. 

4i 4 ; 4t 

COURSE OP DRAWING PROM CASTS 

A very important course to learn light and shadow. 

In other words, to learn human form preparatory to 
draw and paint from nature. Cost of this course on 
application $25.00. 

For descriptive par^hlet write the author of this book, 

D. M. Campana Art Co., Chicago, 111. 

^ ■ " ■l i ' " I f " nr" if n- i f i ' ' ' H f r " if i ’ 

REMINISCENCE ^ 

’ At 22, after completing my six-year course at the ^ 

► Academy of Fine Arts in Venice, I grew a good crop of * 

• whiskers and sailed for the United States. People called ^ 

, me ‘Moc.'’ • < 

, Shortly after landing I undertook to paint the picture 
of^^Dawn.’’ I engaged a young lady to pose for it. After 
' six sittings, I asked her how much I owed her and she 
’ answered, “Nothing.’’ Insisting upon knowing the reason ‘ 

» why I should not pay her, she quietly said that I looked so < 

» much like Jesus Christ that she felt like kneeling in front ^ 

, of me and kissing my hand, ^ 

^ Holy mackerel!!! Me — Jesus Christ!!! And still ... , 

why not f . . . It could be a miracle ! ! 1 ' 

V six mouths later I heard that my lovely model 

^ was in an insane asylum. No use keeping my whiskers now, ^ 

» so I chopped them off. , 




■ ■ ,#*, ■ 
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Flatter casts are very useful to learn form, also Light and Shadow. You can 
study them closely, see how the nose, the eyes, the tsars, ecc. are modelled. If 
you look at them with artificial light, the shadows will be more accentuated and 
beautiful. The author of this book has a correspondence class in drawing from 
white casts. Students who studied figure from cast will have a great advantage 
when they pass into life classes. The best art institutions make drawing from 
casts compulsory before going Into life work. I keep these and other subjects 
on hand at reasonable prices. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 5, 10, ^1.25 each; Nos. 6, 7, 8, $1.50 each; No. 9, $2.00 each: 
Nos. 11. 12, $3.00 each: larger than natural size. 


.jj lOc Each tor WtaU'ng 
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The T Catnpaua. to finish- 
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Art Drawing Made iasyi By D. M. Campana* 

A system for beginners to learn th§ lundamenfal methods. 
An easy and practical way to learn drawing. 4th Ed. Price 85c. 

The Teacher of Animai Painting. By D. M. Campana. 

It gives the colors to use for varied animals^ It teaches the 
best way to paint them. Many illustrations. Price 85c. (2nd Ed.) 

Stained Glass Decorations Without Baking. By D. M. 
Campana. 

Painted with Crystal Colors, beautiful windows and clear 
effects, very easily taught by this book. Price 8Sc. 

The Teacher of Photograph Painting. By'^D. M. Campana. 
Teaches how to tint photographs both for art sake and for 
commercial purposes. Price 85c* (3rd enlarged Edition.^ 

Book, "The Teacher of China Painting." By D. M. Campana, 
A very complete text book for beginners and advanced 
workers. (Fifth Edition.) Price 85c. 

The Artist and Decorators. By D. M. Campana. 

A large collection of high class decorations and artistic sug- 
estions in all styles. A book for ambitious workers, such as 
decorators, designers, artists, engravers. About 500 ideas. Price 

$2.50. * 

Greeting Cords For All Occasions. Hundreds of them by D. 
M. Campana. Price 85c (new). 

Self-Taught Picture Painting. By D. M. Campana. 

With 10 Pictures in colors. Price $1.00. 4th reprint. 

Mirror Making and Painting. By D. M. Campana. 

Teaches varied decorations. Price 55c. 

Book — Roses and How to Paint Them. By D. M. Campana, 
Teaching method for painting roses in water color, china, oil, 
silk and other branches. Given exclusively to roses with colored 
studies. (Fourth Edition.) Price 85c. 

The Teacher of Textile Painting. By D. M. Campana. 2nd 
edition. 

Teaches how to paint all kinds of cloth, silk, velvets, satin, 
cotton dresses, hats, tapestry, etc. Price 75c; mail, 10c. 

The*Teacher of Lamp Shade Making. By E. Kropp. 

Teaches how to build and decorate paper shades, silk shades, 
cotton shades, etc.— giving all details. Price 75c; mail, 10c. 
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The Teacher of Jess© Decorotingf By L Kropp. 

A booklet guiding^ you and explaining the best way to start 
and decorafe plaques, book ends, candle sticks, etc. Price 75c; 
mail,^ 10 c. 

The Teacher of Linoleum Printing. By D. M. Campana. 

It gives the best method and the correct way to make prints 
for schools or individuals, with illustrations. Price 45c. 

Enamel Decorations. By D. M. Campana. 

On porcelain and glass — with illustrations. Teaches the 
safest enamels and colors. Describes cause for chipping off, etc- 
Price 75c. ■ ^ ^ 

The Teacher of lettering Show Cards and Sign Painting. 

By D. M. Campana. 85c. 

Amateur Artist Encyclopedia. 

Contains over 50 different branches of art and craft. By D. M. 
Campana. Price 85c. 3rd edition. 

Book of 1000 Decorations and Ideas. By D. M. Campana. 

A variety of conventionalized subjects from nature for all 
kinds of decorations. A very popular book. Price 85c. 2nd Ed. 

Art Anatomy and Human Construction. By D. M. Campana. 

New. Price 85c. ^ 

The Teacher of Casting, Modeling, Sculpturing, Wood- 

carving and Pottery. By D. M. Campana, Price 85c. 2nd 
Edition. 

Book of Decorative Designs. No. I By D. M. Campana. 

Full of pretty borders and ideas for all kinds of decorations. 
(Third Edition.) Price 90c. 

Book of Decorative Designs. No. 2. By D. M- Campana. 

Contains 191 complete designs of all shapes and styles. (Third 
Edition.) Price 90c. 

Book on Leather Craft. By D. M. Campana* 3rd Edition. 

Explaining tooling, carving, painting, polishing, etc. Illus- 
trated with many patterns for bags, etc. Price 75c. 

Book of Decorative Designs. No. 4. 

An entirely different collection of decorative ideas, original 
and pretty. Price 90c. 

Historical Ornaments and the Teacher of Designing. By 
D. M. Campana. Book No. 5. 

A fine collection of Historicar Ornaments. Also teaches how 
to learn designing* Price $1.00. 
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Inferior 'Decorofioiis. By^. M. Gampana. Book No. 6, ■■ 

Full of pretty suggestions for interior»decoratipns. Price f Oe# 
Designs cmd Patferns for Chiiici ond ©loss Decorotions. 
By D* M. Canmpana. Book No. 7. 

A large variety of ideas, good for all kinds of work and craft. 

' , /Price: ■ ' 

B©ok~100 Lustre Color Cotnbinofions. By D. M. Campana.^ 
How to make them, with all the latest effects. (Second Edi*“ 
tion.) Price 65c, For china and glass. 

Book on Firing Porcelain ond Gloss. By D. M. Campana. 

With directions for stacking, repairing, etc.^fThlrd Edition.) 

/ , Price 55c. ■ ^ - 

Acid Etchings. By D. M. Campana. 

On porcelain and glass — with ilustrations. Describes from 
beginning to end the whole process of etching in on china and 
glass. Price 85c. 

Gloss Decorotions ond Firing. By D. M. Campana. 

• A booklet teaching how to decorate and fire crystal glass. 
Such method can be followed with any quality of glass. Price 


55c. 

Ceramic Photogrophy. By D. M. Campana. 2nd edition. 

Gives recipes and methods for making photographs on china 
and enamels. Price 85c. * 

Book of Designs ond Color Schemes. By D. M. Campana. 

A publication in colors, complete; 120 pages of designs in 
colors. Better than 6 months' lessons. Price $10.00. (For china 
and glass decorations.) 

Studies in Series. (20 Series.) By D. M. Campana. 

Each series contains 6 designs in colors. Flowers, fruit, con- 
ventional. Each series 50c. 

Colored Studies. By D. M. Campana. 

Flowers and fruits and conventional, large. Ask for catalog. 
Sent free for the osking. 

Teocher of Batik Painting. 

Comprising a variety of textile materials. With full instruc- 
tions. Price 75c; mail, 5c. 

Compono”s Gold Point Formulo. How to Moke It. For 
Porceloin ond Gloss. By D. M. Campana. 

In paste form, to be baked. A valuable secret recipt. $10.00. 

Art"Anotomy ond Humon Form. By D. M. Campana. 

Finely illustrated. 85c, mail 10c. 

Tejwcher of Pottery Mode ot Home. (New). By D. M. Cam- 
pana. Price 85c. 
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Teacher ©f Ceraoiette Painting, D. M. Campana. 

Steel slab ^coafed with enamel and baked at 2000®F. Painted 
over with rninera! colors and baked at 1 500 ®F. Decorations are 
everlastirig* Something new. Instructions. Price 75c« 

Teacher of Greeting Cards — 200 ideas to copy from. 85ci 
mail, 10 c. 

hlOTlCE — ^The above pubiicafions by D. M. Campana are sold at the 
sfores selling arfisfs’ maferials and art literature. 

Tfiese books sold at low prices, contain many useful informations on the 
varied branches of art and are as instructive as any book costing several dol- 
lars, If you can’t find the wanted book in your store, write the aufhor of fhis 
book, D. M. CAMPANA, Artist, Chicago 10, Illinois, enclosing the amount 
specified and you will receive it promptly. Add lOc for mailing. 


PARTIAL LIST OF COLORED PICTURES AND 
MODELS TO COPY FROM 

Send 10c Each ior Mailing. 


No. 24A Migrating Ducks — 12x16 ....,..............,.....$.35 

No. 16A Wild West Fire Scene — 12x16 .................... .35 

No. 47B Modernistic Landscape — 12x16. .... ... * .35 

No. SOA Autumn Scene — 12x16 

No. 12A Northern Water Scene — 12x16 ... ......... .35 

No. 267B Under The Snow Mantel — 12x16 . . . ... i . . . . . ...... . .35 

No. 49 Dutch Landscape ■ — 12x16 ............. . . ...... . . ... .40 

No. 65B Frigate With Moonlight — 12x16 .36 

No. S5B War Dog Protecting Wounded Soldier — 12x16 35 

No. 56B Lilac and Apple Blossom — 12x16 35 

No. S7B Autumn Color Landscape — ; 12x16 .35 

No*. 58B Harvesting Scene — 12x16 i. 35 

No. 3B Pretty Roses —12x16 .35 

No. 227 The Gall, Dog and Lamh — 12x16 35 

No. 19B Pretty Moonlighted House —12x16 35 

No, 20B Palms and Southern Sky — 12x16. 35 

No. 21 Fine Water, Trees, Mountains, Landscape — 12x16.... ,35 

No. 25B The Model — A Beautiful Nude — 1 2x1 6 ... i . .50 

No. 67B Pot of Asters, Very Colorful — 12x16 35 

No, 17 DeLuxe Pot of Asters (Large 22x30) 1.00 

No. 26B Red Coats Horae Riders, Colorful — 12x16 35 

No. 18 DeLuxe Red Coat Horse Riders (Very Good) — 22x30. . 1.00 

No. 27B Two Rose Pictures — French. Style — 12x16 65 

1 Picture Only — French Style — 12x16 .35 

No. 215 Six Glamorous Girls — 6x8 SO 

No. 48 Dutch Mill Scene — ^12x16 J36 

No. 109 Pot of Poppies — 12x16 35 

No. 144 Venetian Canal — 12x16 . 35 

No. 134 The Three Kings At Bethlehem — 12x16 35 

No. 242 A Sunny Day Scene — 12x16 35 

No. 46A Northern Scene — 12x16 35 

No. 41 A Gorgeous Country — 12x16 *.35 

No. 259B The Frigate, Fine Water — 12x16 35 

No. 32A Snow Mountain — 12x16 35 

No. 221 Sorrento — Beautiful Scene ■ — 12x16 35 
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THE TEACHER OF Oil PAINTING 


No. 87 Northern Scene -y 1 2x1 6 « *3S 

No.. 135 - ' Baby Praying (Ketty) — • 12x16 . .. #35 

No. 149 Ocean and Boat Scene — >12x16 .p .35 

No. 80 Fine Roses — 12x16 .40 

No, 101 Roses Of All Colors — - 9x15 .35 

No. 100 Grapes Of All Colors • 9x1 5 ,35 

No. 184 Gladioli Of All Colors — 12x15... ,50 

No. 340 Madonna and Child — Very Pretty — 15x20. .50 

No, 128 The Assumption • — A Beauty — 12x16. .40 

No. 186 The Angelus — 12x16 .36 

Nov 115 Whistler's Mother —■ 14x18 .50 

No. 212 Six Decorative Figures — 6x8 — Set. .50 

No. 191 Fine Colors — Guardian Angel — 12x16 .50 

No. 40 Lone Wolf — ^ 12x16 .40 

No. 45B Fine Landscape and Color. .35 

No. 43B Mountain Scene — 12x16 .35 

No. 68B Beautiful Baby Head — ~ 12x16 ,35 

No. 166B Large Fine Landscape — 1 6x20 .75 

No. 167B Large Snow Scene — 1 6x20 ,75 

No. IX Collection of 15 pretty landscapes, 6x8, sfll different and 

in full colors. Set $1.50. Set of 2S subjects $2.50; mail 12c 
No. 2X Collection of 12 flowers, 6x8, all in colors and good. 

Per set . .$1.25; mail 10c 

No. 3X Eight dogs in colors, 6x8, easily copied 80c; mail lOc 

12 Odd ends, varied sizes, pictures in colors.... $1,00; mail ISc 
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BY D. M. CAMP ANA 


FOI^ GLASS-PLASTIC 

STMKED CUSS DECOIIATIOHS 

MADE AT HOME — NO BAKING NECESSARY 

A new line o£ trans- 
parent Crystal Colors 
that will stand the 
Light, Waterproof. 
Brilliant for Glass, 
Plastic, Celluloid, Mica, 
Glassine Paper, etc. 
Do not mistake these 
Crystal Colors for Al- 
cohol Lacquers, Ani- 
lines, Enamels, etc. 
you paint your win- 
dows with those col- 
ors, in a short time 
the daylight wiH have 
destroyed them. While 
if you put next to 
them Campana’s Crys- 
tal Colors, they will 
stay nice and clear. 
Try yourself,^ Any 
kind of decoration can 
be painted on win- 
dows, doors, panels, 
shades, etc. Flowers, 
birds, figures, orna- 
ments, landscapes, etc., 
imitating stained glass. 

Instruction book very compete, 85c; mail, 10c. 


Large Stencil BookA..-.....--.......--..-.-.-..-- $1.00; mail, 10c. 

Twelve shades of color at 30c each. Many patterns to be had. 

No. 1 Outfit, 6 shades, brushes, box, etc $2.75 

No. 2 Outfit 12 shades, brushes, box, etc 4.00 

Ask your dealer or write us. 


Sold only by D. M. CAMPANA ART CO,, Chicago 
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